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A Soft and Delicate 
Complexion 


The skin surface is always in process of renewal, 
and it is this fact that renders it possible, by proper 
care, to keep it soft and beautiful. 


If the renewing skin be disturbed 
or retarded in its transmutation by the 
use of common toilet soaps containing 
harmful ingredients, or if cosmetics 
or other artificial agents be resorted 
to, the skin is sure to lose its 
natural lustre. By the daily use of 


Pears 
Soap 


a soft and delicate complexion is 
secured—a complexion that 
renews its pink and white bloom 
imperceptibly from year to year, 
always looking fresh and refined. 














Pears, by its exquisite emollient qualities, assists 
nature in its beautifying work, and is unequalled in 
its hygienic effect, because it is all pure beauty soap. 


To obtain and preserve beauty of 
complexion use Pears, which is 
balm, comfort and health to the skin. 
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THIS PICTURE SHOWS ALL THE LEADING FEATURES OF EVENING AND HOUSE GOWNS FOR THE COMING WIMTER: 
THE SCANT SKIRT, THE HIGH WAIST LINE, THE FLAT SHOULDER, AND THE CORRECT NECK AND SLEEVE FINISH 
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> Saturday, July twenty-third, Sister Mary Rita, of the Order 
of the Holy Cross, died at South Bend, Indiana. 

It is the admirable custom of religious communities to regard the 
end of a cloistered life as calling for 
no mourning. The departed Sister has 
found at last the reward for which she 
labored; and, as she had already re- 
nounced the world, her final departure 
cannot deeply concern it nor those in it. Sister Rita, undoubtedly 
the most gifted woman in any community of her time, subscribed, 
like her sisters, to this creed. She had the humility of the greatness 
that was hers. The last thing she could ever have imagined is that 
which has happened. For the news of her sudden and untimely 
death carried grief and consternation not only throughout religious 
circles, but to the hearts of those in the world who, as pupils 
or visitors at St. Mary’s, had touched her life and felt her wonderful 
influence. She has gone to her reward; but her going left her 
beautiful work unfinished, and darkened the world for those who 
needed her. At her funeral, five hundred Sisters of her Com- 
munity, who were present, broke down and wept. When she was laid 
in her grave, it was her associates who came forward, on an irre- 
sistible impulse, and performed that final office with their own hands. 

Many leading newspapers and magazines published editorial 
tributes to her—very unusual tributes, proving how impossible it 
was to write of her in ordinary terms. The editor of the South Bend 
Tribune, in an editorial published the day she died, said: “ No one 
who did not know her can appreciate her great worth, her wonderful 
ability, her charming personality; above all, her true, sincere, and 
devoted Christian character. Her coming was like the advent of a 
soft and wonderful light. . . . Her place cannot be filled as she filled 
it.” The editor of the Boston Republie wrote, in the issue of August 
6th, after a tribute to the high spiritual and mental qualities of 
Sister Rita: “She filled a room with splendor. . . . The loss to her 
Community is inealeulable.” “Her soul,” said another distin- 
guished writer, “was the most beautiful that I have ever known.” 
“ T saw her only once,” wrote a great novelist who visited her Western 
convent, “and was with her only half an hour. But she was the 
most. wonderful weman I ever met, and I can never forget her.” 

Sister Rita was a teacher and a poet. She joined the Community 
of the Holy Cross when she was only seventeen years old, and she 
died before she was fifty. There has rarely been her equal as an 
inspiration in the class-room. Her fame—for her death has proved 
that her fame reached far beyond her convent walls—rests not alone 
on the fact that her girls went forth by hundreds from St. Mary’s, 
holding her torch high in a dark world, nor on her friendship and 
association with the many distinguished lecturers and writers who 
visited St. Mary’s and earried away the imperishable memory of her. 
Nor does it rest on her poetry, for most of that was unsigned. The 
circle of her influence, which started in St. Mary’s and widened till 
it took in the whole country, was due to her personal qualities and 
to their lasting effect on every individual who met her. Any one of 
a dozen attributes she possessed in a supreme degree would have lent 
distinction to an ordinary person. She had them all—breadth, 
tolerance, dignity, understanding, sympathy, charity, and a blessed 
sense of humor that bubbled up in her like an inexhaustible spring. 
But above and beyond all else she had an exquisite, all-pervading 
spirituality, which touched everything she did and which at the last 
enabled her to drop cheerfully the work she loved, and die as a 





In Memory 
of Sister Rita 











happy child falls asleep. 





NATIONAL conference of American child-culture specialists 

recently held its second annual meeting in the East. The 
organization is designed to aid parents and others charged with 
the task of bringing up the young. 
The magnitude of the work proposed 
seems equally well caleulated to en- 
courage celibacy, increase divorce, and 





Child Culture 
vs. Loving 











promote our sad national tendency to 
race suicide. Nineteen different subjects of scientific research were 
presented to the conference, covering a range from the comparatively 
simple matter of parental responsibility to eugenies and hook-worm. 
In the interests of parents who are not college graduates, and of 
unstudious lovers recklessly resolved on getting married anyhow, 
it is worth while pointing out that two potent influences actively 
concerned in the welfare of children still operate in the world with 
a sublime disregard of science. These are nature and religion. 
Just having children, and loving them, and bringing them up in 
the fear of the Lord and the beautiful hope of heaven, will often 
suffice for the development of human beings that are a credit to 
their country and a joy to their progenitors. By this simple process 
the problem of child culture is cleared of scientific difficulties. 
Children naturally born and reared in an atmosphere of affection 
to know God, love Him, and serve Him, reduce, almost to an ab- 
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surdity, the study of neglected children, infant mortality, and reform 
schools. The science of home education becomes as easy as loving, 
once the subject is resolved into a devoted mother or a doting aunt 
with a child on her knee and a book in her hand. As for eugenics, 
fear of the Lord and love evolve that out of nature with wonderful 
results, as many good people in the world truly know who could 
not be hired to go into details on the lecture platform. Nothing 
much of the science of child culture is left, then, to intimidate 
young lovers or disturb the poise of old-fashioned, God-serving 
parents—nothing much but hook-worm. 

Even that is actually less of a terror than it is made to seem, 
once you take up experimentally the subject of your first baby’s 
teething, or once you are seized with the fever and ague attendant 
upon the passing or not passing of your oldest son’s college exams. 





ONEY does very little toward buying enjoyment. Eyes to 

see and ears to hear and an active mind go farther toward 
procuring happiness for us than any amount of wealth. 

As for diversion, the cheapest, the 

easiest, the most varied, and the most 





The Joy of 
Much Reading 


accessible of diversions is reading. To 
those who are accustomed to reading 
a certain amount, say an hour or two 
a day, it furnishes an unfailing refuge from troubles and worries; 
an ever-growing expansion of the personal life into wider fields 
of knowledge, broader outlooks, more diverse acquaintance. 

In actual life we are often tied down to uncongenial companion- 
ship, but in books the choice is infinite; we may consort as we will 
with kings and queens and peasants, with sages and clowns; we may 
learn or laugh or go on strange and thrilling adventures. And it 
all costs so little! So small a sum as twenty-five dollars a year 
spent wisely in books of good staying interest will in ten years 
furnish forth a very adequate little library of diversion, consola- 
tion, fortification, and upbuilding. 

If every woman would go without one extra gown a year and 
spend the meney in books, what a lasting solace they would be. 











ITE best travellers travel light. They get their baggage down 

to the finest of fine points. They even economize their study 

of language, taking only the essential words and phrases, that can 
be studied in short order, and the mind 





left open for coming impressions. So 
The Tyranny they veyage far and free, while those 


of Things 


laden with trunks and grammars come 
slowly and sadly behind. 
Their example is illuminating when the voyage of life 
journey from birth to death, as all observers are agreed 
Too much baggage is the trouble with 











a changing 
is con 
sidered and prepared for. 
most lives—the more prosperous they are, the more danger of it. 
And the worst blunderers in this respect are women, as they them- 
selves will admit if they think about it. 

Servants are a growing problem. Yet the average prosperous 
woman multiplies things in her household which require more and 
She has fine linen 
It has to be 


more service, and then frets and worries apace. 
fcr table and bedroom in ever-growing multiplicity. 
washed, it has to be mended. It burdens the way. 

She has three dresses where one could suflice, and spends un 
counted hours in shopping, being fitted, and deciding what owns 
to wear or to take on her trips. She is overeome and fatigued by 
the detail of things—endless things, which she herself accumulates 
till they push her over the edge into nervous exhaustion. She 
does not travel—she gropes and stumbles ahead, not really seeing 
life at all. Why not travel light instead ? 





I, instead of talking about the servant question, women would 
form co-operative leagues to look into the matter and decide upon 
a course of action, they might escape the reproach of never initia 


ting an improvement in household 





ways. 
Concerning : The feudal system is gone forever 
Co-operation with all that 


was evil in it. 


was good and all that 











Up to a generation oF 
so ago the old family retainers trained the young ones, The cook 
taught the scullery maids; the butler trained the footmen; the 
sewing-maid trained the housemaids; and the lady’s-maid trained 
the parlor maids. But that all belongs to a bygone day. 

There ought to be servant training-schools, so that in hiring a 
maid we might be seeure of some knowledge of what we are taking 
in, and not be subjected to the surprises of hearing our maids 
cordially greet formal visitors at the front door; or shocked by 
hearing another, who had been requested to say, “ Mrs. W. is not 
receiving to-day.” interpret the message to a strange young man, 
“ She ain’t seein’ nobody to-day; she got a little bilious attack.” 

All rights reserved. 
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ay ORD.” Hepsey Bean said, the serub- 
¢) bing-brush still in her hand, as she 
> got up from her knees, “1 am goin 
ef, to quit work.” 
i Her back straightened out of its 
j) Weary curves. She looked at her 
; . Y kitchen floor. It shone with clean- 
IR liness. Freshly baked loaves of 
bread and new pies decorated the 
pantry shelves, the potatoes were boiling on the stove, 
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and three shrill whistles had blown for twelve o'clock. 
Hepsey had been at work since five that morning. “ | 
am sorry, Lord,” she said, “but I am bound to quit. 
I am plumb wore out.” 

In the brown rocking-chair on the freshly swept 
back porch every line of Hepsey’s little bent figure 
drooped with fatigue. The back gardens down the row 
of village houses were in new spring toilettes, delicate 
green grass and sprouting flowers. The fences were 
splashed with whitewash, so newly coated it shone 
blue through the white, and Hepsey’s garden was the 
tidiest of the Jot, but she kept her eyes away from 
familiar things. Something was going on inside of 
Hepsey. For a long moment she looked over the bor- 
dering streteh of tields and heard the wind whimpering 
in the young corn, and the birds in the windbreak ot 
poplar trees. Everywhere about her was a_ gentle 
spring languor. Only her busy neighbors were behind 
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the closed doors of their hot kitchens; nature was at 
its noontime rest. 

* Lord,” Hepsey said, “ | wonder now if you'll for- 
give me, but I’ve quit work, and I’ve quit for good.” 
Tears came into her eyes and splashed down on her 
thin hands with their high blue veins. Her face 
twitched, then she smiled irrepressibly under her tears, 
and her face settled into resolute lines. “ Yes, I’ve 
quit, and it’s Saturday too,” she said. 

A long man with his head pushed forward and his 
sleeves rolled up to his elbows came through the back 
gate; a little girl tagged after him, fourteen years of 
feminine likeness of himself. Over the back fence two 
thin brown legs announced the boy, who stopped to call 
with a fine, familiar whistle to the birds in the near- 
by trees. 

Hepsey sat up in her chair and smiled at the little 
group when they spied her. 

* Children ”’—Seth Bean stuck his head over the rail- 
ing. He spoke slowly. He had been clerking in a hard- 
ware-store for thirty years, and his ideas hurried him 
no more than his customers—* dinner must be ready 
‘head of time, I guess, ‘eause I’m punctoal. I'm always 
punctoal; twelve-thirty is my time and twelve-thirty 
it is.’ Seth was right. He was always punctual; 
no one ever remembered his varying his comings or 
his goings by ten minutes in his life. 

His Wife shook her head at him. 


CAMELS BACK, 


By MARGARET W.VANDERCOOK 
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‘IT am awfully sorry for you,” she said. “ It is hard 
on you and the children, Seth, but there ain't no dinner 
at home to-day. I have quit cookin’, | have quit work, 
and I ain’t goin’ to do another stroke the longest day 
I live. It is gospel truth I am tellin’ you. It came on 


. me this morning that I had been doin’ chores for 


forty years. since I was eight: eight to forty-eight, 
it seems about enough. Yet [ see I kep’ on gettin’ 
more chores to do instead of less, so I have quit work, 
and I am goin’ to take it easy now for the rest of my 
days, no matter what the Lord sends.” 

Hepsey was rocking quietly between each sentence, and 
she didn’t seem excited. * It’s gospel I’m telling you, Pa.” 

Poor Seth looked at Hepsey uneertainly. He had 
only taken in the fact that dinner wasn’t ready. This 
had never happened to him before. Even in cases of 
sickness Hepsey had managed somehow, and when the 
babies came she had been up and about in little more 
than a week. In the great moments of life there is 
rarely any realizing sense of their importance. 

“ You are sick, ain’t you, Ma?” he asked, anxiously. 
And when she shook her head, “ Come on, children,” 
he deelared, sighing. “ I guess we don’t need to starve 
to-day, anyways. There’s sure to be bread and pies in 
the house this time Saturday, and I smell the potatoes 
a-burnin’.” “ She is sick or somethin’! She’s bound to 
be.” he thought to himself as he went inside the door. 
The boy stopped to kiss his mother, and she half rose 
out of her chair to follow him; then her lips tightened 
and she sat down again. 

In the late afternoon she still sat conténtedly in her 
rocking-chair. She had not offered any explanation to 
the neighbors, who came out toward sundown to feed 
their chickens. So far she had offered little explana- 
tion to herself. 

“Seems like I could jest set here in this chair till 
Judgment Day.” she told her husband when he re- 
turned home. It has been so long since I set down with- 

















EVERY LINE OF HEPSEY’S LITTLE BENT FIGURE DROOPED WITH FATIGUE 
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out jumpin’ right up again. But if you are goin’ 
over to the hotel to dinner, it will be a real treat to 
me to go along. Goodness knows when I have tasted 
anything I ain’t cooked myself!” 

They went, and Hepsey hung on Seth’s arm like a 
girl. “ You'll be all right to-morrow, won't you?” he 
asked, anxiously. It was useless to argue with Hepsey. 

“She’s bound to be,” he thought. When she answered 
no, so quietly, it frightened him. It wasn’t a bit like 
Hepsey. He and the children expected her to say hard 
things, but to stop doing, never. 

Four days afterward, at about ten in the morning, 
Hepsey idled in front of an open parlor window, in a 
pink wrapper made after the latest fashion of ten 
vears ago. She had the plush family album in her 
lap, and her grayish blond hair was curled. She wore 
a pair of old kid gloves. 

“Come in,” she said, cheerfully, in response to a 
ring at the front door, which opened into the parlor. 
A tall man in a long-tailed coat came into the room 
and bowed solemnly. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Bean,” he said. He held out 
his hand, but Hepsey pointed to a dust-covered chair. 

“ You'll excuse my not getting up,” she returned; “ I 
am real pleased to see you, Thomas. I have been 
lookin’ at this album. Come have a look at it with 
me. I declare I haven’t had time to go through it 
slow and thoughtful since it was give me for a weddin’- 
present more’n twenty-five years ago. I found a pic- 
ture of you in it, Thomas; you didn’t wear long coat- 
tails in those days, not by no means.” Hepsey 
laughed. 

*I declare,” she added, “ I have laughed more in the 
last few days than I have in years. Who'd have 
thought you’d have turned preacher in those days, 
Thomas, when you started out to see the world and 
stopped right by the old eight-mile house; the boys had 
to bring you home.” 

The preacher frowned. 

“ Hepsey,” he said, “ Seth asked me to come to see 
you.” 

* Well,” the woman answered, sociably, “ that was 
real good of Seth, seein’ I have so much more time now 
for company.” The tired look had gone from Hepsey’s 
face. She seemed so openly, so frankly unashamed, 
that her visitor stared at her. 

“ Mrs. Bean,” he went on, heavily, in the deep tones 
of the pulpit, “the news has reached me that you are 
no longer a worker in the vineyard, that you have 
turned from the ploughshare”’; his eyes roved pain- 
fully about in search of further Biblical allusion, “ in 
short, Hepsey Bean, you have given up your portion 
of the day’s toil and become an idler.” The Rev. 
Thomas Wyatt gazed around the dust-covered parlor, 
once the font of cleanliness, in wrathful disapproval. 

“Yes, Thomas ”’—Hepsey had returned to the fa- 
miliar address of her childhood—* it’s the truth you 
have heard. I have quit. No more work for me to the 
longest day I live.” She folded her hands in the old 
kid gloves over the book on her lap. “TI think IT have 
done my share of chores. But, Thomas, you are not 
one yourself to labor with your hands, never were from 
a boy. As for the spirit in me, it can go on workin’ 
same as ever—better than ever, now; it’s got more 
time.” 

The next morning Hepsey stood at her own front 
gate, looking up the village street at the old doctor’s 
horse and buggy, which she could see ambling quietly 
in her direction. She waved her hand to him before 
he stopped. 

“Good day, Doctor,” she exclaimed, shaking his hand 
affectionately. “ Comin’ in here? It is good to see you 
in times of health. Sit right down on the front porch; 
I think you'll find it pleasanter than inside”; and 
she smiled at the confusion visible behind her open 
front door, and then laughed out at the expression on 
the doctor’s face. 

“Seth sent you to see me, too, didn’t he? 


I’m not 
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ON HER WAY TO THE COUNTY POORHOUSE 


sick; never felt so well in my whole life. I tell you 
how it is, Doctor; I am glad to have a talk with you. 
I have took a turn to quit work. It ’pears to me that 
each of us has got about so much work to do in this 
world, and I’ve done my share. You know how hard 
V've worked for forty years. That’s all that is the 
matter with me. As long as I felt the call to work, 
I answered it the best I could. Now I feel the call 
to stop work, and I’ve answered that, too, Just think 


it is a brainstorm, Doctor, but one that ain’t never 
goin’ to blow over.” 
The doctor had not said a word, but he had been 
Now he stared at 
It was true she had 


looking very hard at the woman. 
her in good-natured perplexity. 
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never appeared so well in her life. Her 
eyes were smiling with good-fellow- 
ship; her voice had lost its aeceus- 
tomed sharpness, she was gentle and 
serene. To his trained old eyes there 
was no sign of nervousness or mental 
unbalance about her. The doctor 
thought feebly of her narrow-minded 
husband, of her dull, little girl, and 
the sensitive, charming boy. 

“ But, you know,” he contided to 
his wife, when he went home that 
evening, “somehow they didn’t seem 
so important to me as they ought. 1 
ean’t explain it. 1 don’t believe in 
the rights of the individual, L believe 
in society; but I am afraid I never 
said much to Hepsey to make a 
change in her. You know she has 
worked dreadfully hard ever since she was a child. I 
left a tonie for her; it was all I could see to do.” 

* But she ean’t keep up such nonsense, Doctor,” his 
wife asserted. 

The doctor shook a puzzled head. “TIT don’t know” 
he replied. 

Hepsey had talked to him a long time. She was 
trying to explain to him the best she eould. 

‘You see, Doctor,” she told him, “1 just had to 
have time for the other things. “lain’t any use tellin’ 
everybody what the other things are.” Hepsey had 


looked beyond the huddled vil 
la lage houses while she talked, 
to the blue sky overhead. =—7 


have thought a long time about 
what the Lord meant by that story 
of Martha and Mary, and I ain’t 
never understood it, more’n the 
rest of you do. It seemed to me 
that the right kind of a woman 
ought to be a Mary and a Martha 
too. I am not saying that she ought 
not to be both at the same time— 
get her house in order and be 
ready, come evenin’s, to anoint 
the Lord’s feet; but I couldn’t just 
manage them both at once, Doc- 
tor. I didn’t have the strength in 
me for both, and I see I was givin’ 
out and losin’ all the better parts. 
So I’ve quit bein’ Martha and I 
am goin’ to stay quit. I am sorry 
for Seth and the children. It is 
comin’ hard on them at first, but they'll get used to it 
They’d have had to manage somehow if I’d been took 
from them. I have thought it all out, Doctor, ain’t 
never stopped thinkin’ a minute since I took my spell. It 
may be, when IT die and come up to the Throne of Grace, 
the good Lord ’ll say to me, ‘ Hepsey Bean, what right 
had you to quit work?’ and Ill answer Him pretty much 
what I’ve said to you, Doctor, only I hope I’ll say it 
better. Then if He says, ‘Hepsey Bean, you hadn’t 
ought to quit,’ Il] start right in workin’ again hard 
as ever I can. But, Doctor ”—Hepsey had come to the 
end of her subject—* it will take the good Lord Him- 
self to start me to workin’ again.” 

Susan Hodgkins a three-doors neighbor from Hep- 





HEPSEY HUNG ON SETH’S ARM LIKE A GIRL 


SOY jean’s cottage, was scraping the garbage into 
her pail as the seeond-door neighbor came out with 
her arms full of freshly 


washed dish-towels. Even 


at the low dividing fence conversation had to be 
subdued, now that 
her back poreh at odd hours. 
And is she any better?” Mrs 
whole body shaken with ponderous disapproval. 
The town was stirred to its depth by the news of 


Hepsey had taken to sitting on 


Hodgkins asked, her 


Hepsey’s defection, but for once in its battle-searred 
existence there was no chance for opposing camps. 
There could be nothing but condemnation for Hepsey. 

“Mrs. Hodgkins ”—the 


adept at a whispered conference 


nearest neighbor was an 
‘seems as how you 
ought to go over and talk to Hepsey. Me and some of the 
ladies was speakin’ of it only yesterday, and it ap 
peared like as though you know Hepsey so well, and 
she has always got on with you better than most, 
so it is kinder your duty to go and tell her how 
we is all feelin’ toward her, and how we has all de 
cided she has got to mend her ways and go back to 


workin’ again, ’cause her conduct ain’t reg’lar. It’s 
a disgrace to this village, that’s what it is.” 
Susan Hodgkins’s voice came from a cavernous 


depth and was not easily hushed. “I am not a-goin’ 
over to talk to Hepsey Bean, It ain’t one whit mor: 
my place than ’tis yourn, and you are jest puttin 
it off on me "cause you know how Hepsey’s apt to fly 
at you or just to laugh. Ain’t no countin’ on which she 
is goin’ to do! And there ain’t no tellin’ which makes 
you feel the sillier, when you go interferin’ with other 
folks’s business.” 

“Well,” the second-door neighbor hedged, 
comin’ to the sewin’ society this afternoon, ain’t you’ 
The subject is to be took up there. We're all to talk 
over what we’d better do.” 

“Oh, I’m comin’,” Susan said, “but how do you 
know Hepsey ain’t comin’, too? 
a-goin’ to talk her over with her a settin’ there lookin’ 
on and listenin’, same as a sinner before the elders?” 

“ Hepsey’s not comin’. 
meetin’s. Sewin’s work, same as cookin’ and washin’, 
ain’t it?” 

Susan’s shoulders shook as she turned around. “ Not 
sewin’-society sewin’,” she laughed. “There ain’t 
usually enough sewin’ done to call it workin’,” 


(Continued on page 607) 


‘ you're 


Then how are you 


She ain’t been there for two 
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MATEUR theatricals were among the joys of my 

A girlhood, and indeed they continued to be a de- 

light until life had grown so full there was seem- 
ingly no time for “ learning parts.” 

It was many years ago to count that 
Boucicault asked me to leave the work | was doing in 
the establishment of free kindergartens in San Fran- 
cisco and join his company to play the leading roles 
in The Colleen Bawn and Kerry. 1 do not remember 
being harassed by any doubts of my talent; but chil- 
dren’s hands held me on every side—poor, destitute, 


too Dion 


and on the Continent, it is eurious that this con- 
trolling interest has not had any effect upon my 


literary work, which is as simple, as undramatie, as 
guiltless of plot and curtain and climax and suspended 
interest as it was twenty years ago. Neither is it the 
fact that I attempt to master these very desirable 
qualities and fail—I simply never try to alter my 
natural bent, knowing quite well what is for me, 
and what, emphatically, is not. 

Why then have I frequently been asked to write 
plays? The persons who prefer the requests must, of 


course, believe that | have 





a latent, unsuspected gift, 











which will develop if sut- 
liciently urged. I disagree, 
and continue to adopt the 
line of least resistance, not 
because energy and indus- 
try are lacking, but because 
I think that usually one’s 
real gift, if it is real, draws 
one like ropes of steel! A 
poor plan, in my opinion, 
to turn away from work 
one loves and does with in- 
describable joy and ardor, 
to attempt things a thou- 
sand people are doing bet- 
ter. 

But when 
seventh person 
none of them names to con- 
jure with) had asked if 


the 
(they 


twenty- 
were 


but I will not argue that point. I only know that she 
cared more for Rebecea than 1 myself, that she agreed 
heartily that the only way to deal with ner was to 
let her alone; that she could not be strengthened or 
lengthened or broadened or stiffened without losing 
her individuality, which was our principal asset in 
the play. Accordingly we took the two books and, 
after many days of discussion, constructed skeletons 
of four acts which might or might not be the eventual 
play. 

I retired into my study to write the acts afore- 
said, she into the Quilleote barn to work out the 
thousand and one details, and to plan new wonders 
for me to perform should [ show any ability in that 
direction. From study to barn we flitted back and 
forth, I to find her deep in the progression of scenes, 


stage business, consideration of scenery, exits and 
entrances of characters. [ had great facility for 


getting people on to the stage, but seldom an inspira- 
tion for getting them off; and could write pages of 


fairly effective, actable dialogue more easily than 
I could devise a reason for removing an actor 
from one scene in time for him to dress for the 
next. 

The play grew and Miss Thompson liked almost 


everything I suggested and practically everything that 
| wrote, which is one reason that we parted such warm 
friends. If you should collaborate with her 1 am 
sure she would be fierce, dogmatic, and pugnacious, 
but if she collaborates with you she will be modest, 
helpful, inspiring, and loyal. She will believe 
that you may possibly know yourself, what your own 


also 





he or she might send me 
the “ little play” he or she 
had made of Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm 1 be- 
gan to consider the mat- 
ter of trying it myself. 
It is true that the dram- 
atization of a book pre- 
sents greater risks than 
most other forms of 
playwriting, but it seems 
(and it is chiefly seem- 


ing) to present fewer 
difficulties to the novice. 
My unspoken — thought 
was, in answer to the 


many requests to which 
| tinally yielded, that I 
could protect the spirit 
of my own book, and pre- 








ACT Il. REBECCA ARRIVES AT RIVERBORO 


need of what 1 believed 
eould be secured for After twenty-four hours’ 
reflection, Mr. flattering offer was de- 
clined. As I was very young and deeidedly human, | 
hardly know why the harder, attractive 
task was so quickly chosen, but my heart was in it and 


jovless, and desperately in 
them. 
soucicault’s 
soberer, less 
there was no looking backward. 

The reading of plays and the witnessing them has 
always been my chief Considering that 
intimaey with dramatic literature, together with my 
constant attendance at plays in America, in England, 


recreation. 


serve its simplicity, bet- 
ter than any one 
The result could only be 


else. 


an unpretentious play, very different from the ae- 
cepted forms, but 1t might possibly be an amusing, 
touching, human sort of thing, natural and pleas- 


ing ingspite of its slightness. 


It seemed better to begin with Rebecca. Rebecca 
had made her own following, more or less; at any 
rate, she “did herself,” as the ehildren say, and 


I had always appeared to my own view as a joyous 
and somewhat accidental parent. Perhaps (I 
thought) she will hold some of her friends on the 
the book. Of course, if she 

fails L shall have been a 
literary 


stage as she did in 


cruel 





very 





mother, dragging my 
ehild from the = spot 
where she was appreci- 
ated and beloved, and 


transplanting her to one 
where people might shake 














their heads at her and 
say: “ We don’t like you 
at all. Why didn’t you 
stay at Sunnybrook Farm 


where you belonged?” 
These thoughts and many 


others possessed my mind 
and conscience in the weeks 
before my friend Char- 


lotte Thompson came to my 
summer home in Maine 
to help in the undertaking. 
She eame a comparative 
stranger and left a warm 
friend, contrary to all his- 
tories of collaborations, 
which ordinarily end in pre- 
cisely the opposite way. 
She was born for this par- 
ticular task. Of course she 

















TELLING THE STORY OF “ALL FAIR” 


may have been born for sev- 


eral other minor reasons, 


AUNT MIRANDA AND REBECCA 


characters, flesh of your own flesh, would do and say, 
better than a stranger! 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm was finished, and, still 
more remarkable, was accepted for early production. 
Even more marvellous, the managers who purchased 
it were those who controlled massive theatrical enter- 
prises. They were very kind and friendly in their 
attitude. Though they had for years ploughed their 
managerial path through forests of plots, they wel- 
comed little Rebecca, who brought nothing with her 
in the way of properties save a nightgown in a brown 
paper bundle in case she should be asked to stay over- 
night in any theatre. (Later on took a small 
old-fashioned “ hair trunk ” because she was invited to 
remain in Boston*for eleven weeks, and needed a 
change of clothes! ) 

The whole experience of the work ‘with the stage 
preceded rehearsals, and the re- 


she 


director, which 
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IN THE OLD BARN, JUST BEFORE THE FLAG-RAISING 


hearsals themselves—all this was delightful, illuminat- 
ing, and chastening, and I issued from the experience 
wiser as well as humbler. 1 could write pages con- 
eerning my verbal conflicts with the stage director, 
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and most amusing they would be; only | am certain 
he would publish his own reminiscences of the same 
period. 

* Authors seem to be absolutely opaque to all dra- 
matie situations!” he would exclaim; and I would re- 


tort, “ And stage-managers seem to be blind and deaf to 
anything that is simple and human and natural!” 

“That will never go over the footlights.” he would 
assert, 

“Then let it go through them for a change!” I 
would reply. 

He was wonderful with the children as well as 
most ingenious in inventing stage business, and in 
all our differences we each preserved respect and ad 
miration for the other’s work. I “ wrote in” bits of 
dialogue at rehearsal, for delightful persons who had 
not nearly enough to say for the salaries they re- 
ceived. I took home certain pathetic scenes very 
dear to me, and brought them back next day wreathed 
in smiles; as everybody concerned, trom the Olympian 
head himself to the fourth stage assistant, detested 
tears and approved of laugh- 
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tebecea’s stage-coach was first rehearsed. With 





when 
the help of interested friends and much motoring, 
a wonderful old Coneord coach had been discovered 
in a shed near Prout’s Neck, Maine, and Rebecea’s 
managers had persuaded its owner to sell it. He was 
pleased to have it receive a new distinetion, as it had 
taken many prizes at county fairs and was a sacred 
object. 

The first act of the play was being rehearsed 
and the coach’s moment had arrived. At first vou 
hear the village children erying: 


“ There’s the stage! 
There’s the stage!” Then there is the sound of 
horses’ feet, the erack of Unele Terry’s whip, the 
rumble of wheels, and in a twinkling the good 
old State o’ 


gate. 


Maine stage. was at the brick house 


From the window, framed by the fringed taffeta 
curtains, smiles Rebeeea’s elf-like face. Afraid that 
Unele rerry has missed the house, she puts hei 
head out the window with an exasperated dab at 
the hated poreupine quills on her hat, and pokes 
the driver with her pink parasol. 

At that moment [I heard a stage carpenter say 
to his mate the first authentic words of encouragement. 

* Horses and kids! It’s a combination you can't 
beat!” was his eriticism as to the effect of the seene 
on an audience, 

One stage-coach does not make a play, | think 1 
hear the erities say! A most truthful and uneontro 
vertible remark, but I experienced some moments of 
extreme felicity last winter When some of these simple 
happenings in a child’s life were reeeived with favor 
by audiences. To see dozens of voung people lunching 
at one o’clock in great trepidation lest they be late 
at a matinée; to tind them in the theatre, gazing in 
eager ranks, at the stage: to wateh their shining 
eves and parted lips when Rebeeea steps from the 
coach—this outweighs many an hour of labor, and 
makes one marvel one can win such a darling weleome 
by such simple means, 

Children and young people have been but a small 
fraction of the audiences, beeause there seems an 
Increasing number ot men and women who enyoy 
plays in which the child and the dreams of ehild 
hood have a part. It is true the public has shown 
its appreciation chiefly by their patronage of certain 
pieces that are modern classies, like Barrie’s Peles 
Pan and Maeterlinek’s Blue Bird, but they are quite 
willing to be amused and touched by plays. of 


lesser calibre if they possess something of the same 


ig 
quality. 

They remember their own childhood, their “ little 
past.” as Josephine Peabody calls it; and they like 


to look backward to that time 





ter, both on moral and 
financial grounds. Why they 
deplored my gentle April 
showers of pathos when the 
rivers of tears that flow in 
such plays as Madame 
wash thousands of dollars 
into the box-office, I shall 
never understand, but so it 
was. 

Rehearsals brought a new 
Where 
ean you find a more gallant 
“working together” than a 
playwright, even a beginner. 
finds awaiting him, from 
the moment the parts fall 
into the actors’ hands? 

“Theirs not to 
why.” Theirs but to speak 
or die the lines given them 


set of friendships. 


reason 


to speak, and how grateful 
they are for every word 
with which it is possible for 
them to secure a smile, a 
chuckle, a quiver of the lip, 




















a responsive look, or, above 








all, the applauding “* hand 
The stage-hands are mean- 
time doing their best that 
the author’s work shall not be judged a failure. They 
are interested spectators and, I doubt not, pretty good 
judges of the outcome of affairs. 
There was a red-letter day at the Liberty Theatre 


SECRETS 


REBECCA DESCRIBES THE PREMIUM TO MR. ALADDIN 


when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth and every common sight, 
To them did seem apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream!” 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER 


SWEETHEART, let us stray together 
In a world of golden weather. 
Hear the gallant wind that sings— 
Trust thy tresses to his wings. 


Sweetheart saith, T’ll hold thee back 
From the tempting meadow track. 
Shall the wind-eyed world be shown 


All that is by right my own? 


Hear the boyish brook that ealls— Shall a myriad blades of grass 


No such music in four walls. 
See that branch against the blue 
Tremble where the oriole flew. 
All the blowing grasses bend 
Guidance to thy feet to lend; 

And the boughs of every tree 


Spread a tent for thee and me. 





Learn thy smiling as we pass? 
Sun and wind and bird surprise 
What I read within thine eyes? 
Here beside our door there grows, 
Trellised high, a friendly rose; 
Sit we now beneath its shield— 
In the dusk we'll go afield, 
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CHAPTER XIX 
Rha: 7 T was midway between the hours of 
“a 9 nine and ten on the morning follow- 
t, ing. Max was standing in the 
% a studio; the easel, still bearing the 
ae Wa) portrait, had been pushed into a cor- 
Y », ay] ner, its face to the wall; everywhere 


Mex? the warm sun fell rigid 
* ‘3 @ 4 severity of 


Va 


upon a 
as though the 
bared 


aspect, 


instinctively 





room had been 
enacting of some scene. 


subtle manner, 


for the 


Max struck the same 


himself, in a 


note. The old painting coat he usually wore had been 
disearded for the blue serge suit, severely masculine 
in aspect; his hair had been reduced to an unusual 
order, his whole appearance was rigid, active, braced 


for the coming moment. 

And this moment arrived sooner even than anticipa- 
tion had suggested. The clocks of Paris had barely 
clashed the half hour when his strained ears caught 
a step upon the landing. a sharp knock upon the door, 
and his brain could leap to fear or joy, Blake 
was in the apartment—in the room. 
Blake's 


before 


attitude as he 


There was no mistaking 
swung into the boy’s presence; it was patent In every 
movement, every glance, even had his white, strained 


into the studio, he 
greeting. nor eX- 


Coming 
apology. 
came straight to the 


testified to it. 
affected nothing—neither 
planation. Without preamble, he 
matter that possessed his mind, 


face not 


‘You know of this’” He held out a square white 
envelope, bearing bold feminine handwriting—writing 


ever which time and thought and labor had been ex- 
pended in this same room ten hours earlier. 

‘You know of this?” 

*Yes.”  Manx’s 
roof of his mouth, but 
scrutiny. 

‘You know 

“See.” 

‘Yes!’ And you can stand there 
staring at me. Do you realize it, at 


clicked 


his eyes bore 


against the 
of Blake's 


dryly 
the tire 


tongue 


the contents?” 


like a graven 
image, all? Do 
you grasp it?” 

* |—think I understand.” 

‘You think understand ?” 
a manner that agreeable. 


You, who 


Blake laughed in 
* Understand, for- 
anything human 
or divine that you rate above your own little finger! 
Understand!” He laughed again, then suddenly his 
attitude changed. “ But I haven't come here to waste 
words! You know that your sister has left Paris?” 

Max nodded, finding no words. 

‘She tells me here that she has gone—gone out of 


you 
was not 


sooth! have never seen 


my life—that 1 am to forget her.” 
* Well?” 
‘Well, that has only one meaning, when it comes 


from the one woman, I must know where she is.” 
Max set his lips and studiously averted his face. 
“Come! Tell me where she is! Time counts.” 

‘I do not know.” 
“ T expected that! but when 


mind, lies 


You're lying, of course ; 
man in my frame of 


up against a 
don’t ask you why she has 


ammunition. I 


you're 


vone—that’s between her and me, that’s my affair. 
But I must know where she is.” 

*T cannot tell you.” 

‘You cannot refuse to tell me! Look here, boy, 
you've always seen my soft side—you don't believe 


But we Irish can surprise you.” 
but he backed involuntar- 


there is a hard one! 

Max had no physical fear: 
the menace in Blake’s eyes. 
lying to you, Ned. IL cannot tell you, be- 
cause IT do not know. My sister Maxine has 
to exist—for me, as much as for you.” 

“Stop!” Blake stepped close to him; for an in- 
stant his hand was raised, but it fell at once to his 
side and he laughed once more, harshly and 
sciously. “ Don’t play with me, boy! I’m dangerous. 
I've had a hard knock.” 

‘I'm not playing. It’s true! It’s true!” Dark 
with dark lines beneath them, stared at Blake, 
conviction. “It’s true! It’s true! I do 


ily before 
“Tm not 
ceased 


self-con- 


eves, 
earrying 
not know.” 
God, boy!” Blake faltered in his vehemence. 
“ It’s true.” said Max again. 


‘True that she’s gone—vanished? That I can’t 
find her? That you ean’t tind her? It isn’t! 
*t in” 
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For a moment 
fact; 


The blood rushed into Blake’s face. 
he stood rigid and speechless, drinking in the 
then his feelings broke bounds. 

‘It’s true? And you stand there gaping! God, boy, 
rouse yourself!” He caught him by the shoulder and 
shook him. “ Don’t you know what this is? Have you 
never seen a man dealt a mortal blow?” 

“ Love is not everything!” cried Max. 

“Not everything? Oh, you poor little fool, how 
bitterly you'll retract that prating! Not everything? 
Isn't water everything in a parched desert? Isn't the 
sun everything to a frozen world?” He stopped, sud 
denly casting him from him, a thing 
of no significance. 

Max, faint and pale, caught at his arm. 

“Ned! Ned! LT am here. [ am your 
love you.” 

Blake, in all his whirl of passion, paused. 

“You!” he said; and no long eloquence could have 
accentuated the blank anrazement, the searing irony ot 
the word. 

But Max closed all his senses. 

‘Ned! Ned! Look the truth of 
in me everything but one thing.” 

‘Then, by God, that one thing is everything! — It’s 
the woman and the man that rule this world. The 
woman and the man—the soul and the body! All other 
things are dust and chaff.” 

* You feel that now. But time—time balances. We 
will be happy yet. We will relive the old days- 

Blake turned, wrenching away his arm. “ The old 
days?) Do you imagine Paris can hold me, now she is 
gone?” 

* Ned!” 

* Do you imagine I ean live in this town—climb these 
steps—stand on that baleony, that breathes of her?” 

Max leaning back against the window-frame. 
His brain seemed empty of blood, his heart seemed to 


loosing the boy, 


friend. | 


life! There is 


was 


pulse in a strange, unfamiliar fashion, while some- 
where within his consciousness a tiny voree com- 


manded him urgently to strength—not 
to betray himself. 
* You will go away?” he heard himself say. 
will you lreland?” 
“Te lreland—or hell!” Blake walked to the door. 
‘Then you are leaving me?” 
“You shall know where | am.” 
“And if I should need you?” 
Blake made no answer; he did not even look back. 
“ 1f—if she should need you?” 
He turned. 


preserve his 


* Where 


go? To 





“1 will come to her at any moment—from any- 
where.” 
The door closed. He was gone, and Max stood 


leaning against the window. His blood still circulated 
oddly, and now the inner voice with its reiterated com- 
mands was rising, rising until it became the roaring 


of a sea, filling his ears, annihilating all other sounds. 


A swift, sharp terror smote him. He sought desper- 
ately to maintain his consciousness; but, breaking 


across the effort, an icy breath crept up from nowhere, 
fanning his cheek, suspending all struggle, and a palpa- 
ble darkness, like the darkness of brooding wings, 
closed in upon him, bringing oblivion. 


CHAPTER XX 


Wuo shall depict the soul of woman? As well essay 
to number the silk hairs on the moth’s wing or paint 
truly the hues in the blown bubble! The soul of wom- 
an dwells apart, subject to no laws, trammelled by no 
precedent. Mysterious in its essence, omnipotent in its 
frailty. it passes through many phases to its ultimate 
end, working, as all great agents work, silently and 
in the dark. 

The passing of Blake had been sudden, tremendous, 
devastating in its effect, leaving as consequences a 
moral blackness, a moral chaos. 

It had been a new Maxine who had wakened to the 
realization of facts on that May morning in the studio; 
rather, it had been a new Max who turned a set face 
to circumstance in the moment of desertion, that had 
sedulously wrapped itself in the garment of pride spun 
and fashioned in happier hours. 


* Now is the test! Now is the time!” Max had in- 
sisted, drowning by insistence the poignant cry of 


the heart: and to this watehword he had marched 


against fate. 
With set purpose he had faced life and its vexed 
questions in that bitter, precipitate moment. Again it 


Feil hentoy 


as ouerader 
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was the beginning of things; but now it was the Rue 
Miiller, and not the Gare du Nord, that was the scene 
of action; now the May sun fell burning on the 
Parisian pavements, while the blood of the adventurer 
ran slow and cold. The illusions bred of the winter 
dawn had been dispersed by the light of day; life was 
no glad enterprise—no climbing of golden heights, but 
the barren crossing of a trackless region where no hand 
proffered guidance and false signs misled the weary 
eyes. 

Comradeship had come and gone—love had come and 
gone—the fundamental idea that had lured him to 
Paris alone remained, stark, colorless, but recognizable! 
And to achieve this su- 
preme good, one must close the senses and seal up the 


One must possess oneself! 


heart, and be as a creature already dead! 
To this profound end, Max locked himself in his 
studio and sat alone while the May morning waxed; 


to this profound end, moving as in a dream, he at last 
rose up at midday and left the apartment in quest of 
his customary meal. What that meal was to consist 
of—whether stones or bread—never touched his brain, 
for his mind was solely exercised with wonder at the 
fact that his will could command the search for food— 
could compel his dry lips to the savorless duty of 
eating. 

As he paid his score and left the little café, he half 
expected to see his wonder reflected on the good tace 
of Madame, the proprietress, and was curiously shock- 
ed to receive the usual cheerful smile, the usual cheer- 
ful “ good-day,” that took no heed of his heavy plight. 

It was that cheerful superficiality of Paris that can 
so delightfully mirror one’s mood when the heart is 
light—that ean ring so sadly hollow when the soul is 
sick. It cut Max with a bitter sharpness; and, like a 
man fleeing from his own shadow, he fled the shop. 

Outside in the dazzling glitter of the streets, the 
sun blinded him, accentuating the scorching pain of 
unshed tears; the very pavements seemed to rise up 
and sear him with their memories. Here in this very 
Blake and he had strolled and smoked many a 
night, wending homeward from the play or the opera, 
laughing, jesting, arguing as they paced arm in arm 
up and down before the sleeping shops. The thought 
stung with an amazing sharpress, and he fled from 
it, as he had fled from the eafé and its smiling pro- 
prietress. 

His descent upon Paris was a descent upon a region 
of beauty. The sense of summer lay like a bloom upon 
the flowers for sale at the street and shim- 
mered, a ribbon of silver sunlight, across the pale blue 
sky. The trees in the grand boulevards shone in their 
green trappings; rainbow colors glinted in the shop 
windows; everywhere, save in the heart of Max, was 
fairness and youth and joy. 

He fled from his own shadow—fled onward into the 
darker, older Paris—the Paris of tradition—where the 
church of Notre Dame frowns, silently scornful of 
those who disturb its peace. 

As he approached the great building, its sombre im- 
pressiveness fell upon his troubled spirit as mercifully 
as its shadow fell upon the sun blinding his eyes. He 
paused in the wide space that fronts the heavy doors, 
and caught his breath as the fugitive of old might 
have caught breath at sight of sanctuary. 

Here was a place of shade and magnitude— 
untouched by memory! 

Blindly he moved 
church, walked up the aisle. 
the sense of peace, for outside 
Paris was engrossed in the serious business of déjeuner ; 
no service was in progress; all was still, all was dim, 
save where a taper or a lamp glowed before a shrine 
or the sun struck sharp through the splendor of stained 


street 


corners 


a place 


toward the door, entered the 
Few sight-seers disturbed 


was high noon and 


glass. 


There are few churches—-to some minds there is no 


other chureh—where the idea of the profound broods 
as it does in Notre Dame. The sense of dignity, the 


curious ancient scent compounded by time, the mystie 
colors of the great windows breathe of the infinite. 

Max, walking up the aisle, looked at the dark walls, 
Max—modern, critical—looked up at the wondrous rose 
window, and felt the overshadowing power of super- 
human things. The modern world crumbled before the 
im passive criticism found no challenge in its 
brooding spirit, #r the mind cannot analyze what it 
cannot measure. 

Max subscribed to no creed; but by a strange im- 
pulsion, born of what dead who could say, his 
eyes fell from the glowing window and turned to the 


silence, 


ages 














high altar. He did not want to pray; he rebelled 
against the idea of supplication; but the circling 
thoughts within him concentrated suddenly, he clasped 
his hands with a clasp so fierce that it was pain. 

“O God!” he said under his breath. “God! God, 
let me possess myself!” And as if some chord had 
snapped, relieving the tension in his brain, he dropped 
upon his knees, crouching against a pillar, and wept 
suddenly like a lost child. 


The last days of August in Paris! A deadly op- 
pression of heat; a brooding inertia that lay upon the 
city like a cloak! 

In the little apartment every window stood gaping, 
thirsty for a draught of air; but no stir lightened the 
haze that weighed upon the atmosphere, no faintest 
hint of breeze ruffled the plantation shrubs dark in 
their fulness of summer foliage. Stillness lay upon 
Montmartre, upon the Rue Miiller, most heavily of all 
upon the home of Max. 

It was an obvious, weighty stillness unconnected with 
repose. It seemed as though the spirit of the place 
were fled, and that in its stead the vacant quiet of 
death reigned. In the salon the empty hearth hurt by 
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he had repeated in the morning, standing uninspired 
and wretched before a blank canvas. Then had come 
Blake’s first message—a note written from Sweden 
without care or comfort, importing nothing, indicating 
nothing beyond the place at which the writer might be 
found, and tears—torrents of tears—had testified to 
the fierce anticipation, the crushing disappointment for 
which it was responsible. 

He had sent no answer to the cold communication— 
no answer had been desired—and, calling himself by 
every name contempt could coin, he had pushed for- 
ward along the lonely road, companioned by his work. 
But he himself had once said, * One must come naked 
and whole to Art, as one must come naked and whole 
to Nature,” and he had spoken a truth. Art is no 























its poignant suggestion of past comradeship, dead fires, 
long hours when the spring gales had whistled through 
the plantation, and stories had been told, and dreams 
woven to the spurt of blue and copper flames. The 
room had an aspect of desertion; no book lay thrown, 
face downward, upon chair or table; no flowers glowed 
against the white walls, though flowers were to be had 
for the asking in a land that teemed with summer 
fruitfulness. 

This was the salon; but in the studio the note of 
loss was still more sharply struck. Not because the 
easel. drawn into the full light, offered to the gaze a 
crude, unfinished study, nor yet because a laden palette 
was cast upon the floor to consort with tubes and brush- 
es, but because the presiding genius of the place, Max 
—Max the debonair, Max the adventurous—was seat- 
ed on a chair before his canvas, a prey to black despair. 

Max was thinner. The great hea, of August—or 
some more potent cause—had smoothed the curves from 
his youthful face, drawn the curled lips into an un- 
familiar hardness, and painted purple shadows beneath 
the eyes. Max had fought a long fight in the three 
months that had dwindled since the morning of Blake’s 
going, and a long moral fight has full as many scars to 
leave behind as a battle of physical issues. .The saddest 
human experience is to view alone the scenes that one 
has viewed through other eyes—to walk solitary where 
one has walked in company—to have its particular 
barbed dart aimed at one from every stick and stone 
that marks familiar ways. All this Max had known, 
wrapping himself in his pride, keeping long silence, 
fighting his absurd, brave fight. 

“The first days must be the worst!” he had assured 
himself, walking back from Notre Dame in the search- 
ing sun, heedless of who might notice his red eyes— 
“ The first days must be the worst!” And this formula 
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first tumultuous hour when he had entered the Hotel 
Raillieux on fire for freedom, to this moment when, 
with dull resentful eyes, he confronted the sum of his 
labors—an unfinished, study devoid of inspi 
ration. 

It was after eight o’clock, but the hazy, unreal day 
light of a summer evening made all things visible. <A 
sudden loathing of Paris shook him. 

By a natural flight of ideas, the loathing of the city 
turned to loathing of himself—to an 


sorry 


insatiable desire 


for self-forgetfulness, for self-effacement. Solitude was 


no longer tenable He ran down the stairs with the 
gait of one whose destination concerns neither the 


world nor himself 


CHAPTER XXI 


Max swung down the Esealier de Sainte-Marie in as 


reckless a mood as ever possessed being of either sex. 


Nothing of the sweet Maxine was discernible in face or 
the boy 


carriage: predominated, but a boy possessed 


of a callousness that was pathetic seen hand in hand 
with youth. 

For the first time he viewing Paris bereft of 
the glamor of romance; for the first time the Masque 
of Folly passed before him, licentious and unashamed. 
Many an hour, in days gone by, he had diseussed with 
Blake this lighter side of many-sided Paris, and with 


was 


Blake’s wise and penetrating gaze he had seen it in 
true was no 
terpreter to 


perspective; but to-night there sane in- 


temper vision, to-night he was bitterly 


alone, and his mind from long austerity, long concen 





SHE LOOKED AT HIM WITH HER INSCRUTABLE EYES 


anodyne for a soul wounded in other fields, and Art 
closed arms to him when most he besought her. He 
threw himself into work with pitiable vehemence in 
those first black weeks. By day, he haunted the gal- 
leries, he attended like any art student; by 
night, he ranged the streets and cafés, seeking in- 


classes 


spiration, returning to his lonely room to lie wakeful, 
fighting his ghosts, or else to sob himself to sleep. 

His theory of life had been amply proved. Woman 
was man’s toy—to covet violently, to hoard jealously, 
to cast aside when all was finished! Again and again 
that thought had struck home, a savage spur goading 
him in daytime to a wild plying of his brushes, grip- 
ping him in the lonely darkness of the nightime until 
his sobs were suspended by their very poignancy and 
the scalding tears dried before they could fall. 

He saw darkly, he saw untruly, but the world is 
according to the beholder’s vision, and in those sultry 
days, when summer waxed and Paris emptied, opening 
its gates to the foreigner, all the colors receded from 
existence and he had tasted the lees of life. 

And now to-day it seemed that the climax had been 
reached. Seated idle before his canvas, the whole pro- 
cession of his Paris life unwound before him—from the 


tration upon work, had swung with grievous sudden 
ness to the opposing pole of thought. 

The quiet, for it 
o'clock and as yet the lethargy of the day lay heavy 
on the air. The heat and the 
breathed an atmosphere of its own; every window ot 


streets were was searcely nine 


accompanying laxity 
every house gaped, and behind the casements one caught 
visions of men and women negligent of attire and heed 
less of observation. 

Of that supreme fact Max was 
hugging 


Romance was dead! 
A hard smile touched his lips and, 
his cynicism, he went forward, crossing the Boulevard 
de Clichy, plunging downward into the darker regions 
of the Rue des Martyrs and the Rue Montmartre, where 
the lights of the boulevards are left behind, and the 
sizht-seer is apt to look askance at the crude facts that 
the street lamps divulge to his curious eyes To the 
boy these corners had no terrors, for in his untarnished 
friendship with Blake all sides of life had been viewed 
in turn, as all topics had been discussed as component 
parts of a fascinatingly interesting world. To-night 
he went forward, rubbing shoulders with the inhabit 
ants of the district, revelling with morbid realism in 


very sure. 


(Continued on page 614) 














HY give up out-of-door living when cold 
W weather arrives? The cold air is as good for 
us as the warm, frequently even better; and 
the sunshine, a doubtful blessing on hot 


MAKING A SUN 
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fee] the cold in an ordinary chair. ‘The reclining 
wicker chairs with pockets for magazines, books, work, 
ete., and wide arm-rests for writing, are the greatest 


PARLOR 








and 
position 


linens. For those who object to the reclining 
there are the winged wicker 
These also have pockets, and not only cushions 
tor the seats and backs, but tor the little 


high-backed 
chairs. 





summer days, becomes a delight and a 
necessity. 
There has 
interest in out-of-door sleeping, but why 
life to the sunless 


been a sudden encouraging 
confine our out-of-door 
part of the day? To build an elaborate 
parlor would be entirely too ex- 
not have temporary 


sun 
pensive, but 
enclosures made, using our piazzas? 


why 


This ean be done at very slight ex- 
pense, The space enclosed need not be 
large. [he essential is a southern ex- 


windows. 
If we are full 
of the air as well as of the sunshine, we 
must be prepared to have the windows 
luxurious 
well, we 


posure and huge 


to get the tonie value 


wide open. If we can be 


some heat as 


enough to have 

ean, indeed, rejoice, but that is not 
usually practicable. The hotel sun 
parlor has it, but it does not have the 
fresh air, and that is infinitely better. 


the cold, and hot-water 
obtainable for in- 


One can dress for 
bottles are always 
valids. 


The furnishings of this 








out-of-door 


¢ 


~~ tis ou 
os 
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projecting ears that cut off so much of 
the sharp wind. One who is clumsily 
wrapped up, so that moving is difficult, 


appreciates the large arm-pockets tor 
holding all her belongings. . There are 
many things that one can do _ out-of- 
doors, even when the hands are eneased 
in warm gloves. When the chairs have 
no ftoot-rests, it is essential to have 
stools, so that the feet may be raised 
from the tloor and covered. 

There must, of course, be a_ large 
roomy table. A warm rug is necessary, 
much heavier than those adapted to 


summer use. Fortunately, one does not 
have to think of rain with windows that 
ean be kept during the winter 
storms. 

One of the hammocks, with 
ends and sides for protection and box- 
spring and mattress for comfort, makes 
an ideal couch for naps in the open air, 
and a very comfortable bed for 
S1Ions. 

Whether you are well or ill, try it. 
You may be able to save yourself an 


closed 


eanvas 


occa- 








living-room must be not only as artistic 
and attractive as possible, but adapted to 
the cold Steamer chairs are 
particularly appropriate, because in them the feet are 


weather. 


raised so that one can wrap one’s entire body in heavy 
[he feet and neck are the sensitive parts that 


rugs. 


A PIAZZA MADE INTO A SIMPLE SUN PARLOR 


possible comfort. Cushions may be made for these, 
adding both to the comfort and to the beauty of the 
can be with gay 


room, since they covered #a) cretonnes 


expensive trip to the South, West, or 

mountains. Not only sleep in the open; 

live there and get the full benetit of the 
sun and the bracing out-of-door air. Have plenty of 
rugs for your friends, and entertain them there as often 
as you can do so with a warming cup of tea. 


HOW TO REDUCE FLESH 


ASHION has taken another step toward reducing 
F the unhappy martyrs to avoirdupois to complete 

despair. What could be more impossible for a 
plump person than the new hobble skirt? 

We may refuse in self-respect to wear the hobble 
skirt itself, but the scant skirt, its sister fashion, is 
little, if any, better. We must be decidedly slender to 
wear either, consequently strenuous methods of re- 
duction must be applied at once, the price of our 
summer’s indulgences. 

Strenuous methods are methods demanding patient, 


unceasing self-control and deprivation. rhey must 
not be foolish methods, if one is to preserve one’s 
health. Too rapid reduction is decidedly dangerous 


for any one, and any reduction is dangerous, without 
the advice of a physician, for one who is not well. 
Moreover, every individual must select her own method 
and learn from experience which one will help her. 


!t is usually a pretty safe experiment to cut one’s 
menu in half—one egg instead of two in the morning, 
one slice of toast instead of two, one helping instead of 
two at dinner. ete. Most of us undoubtedly eat too 
much, and reducing the diet, while leaving us hungry 
at first most of the time, cannot do any harm if not 
carried to extremes. Moreover, it is pretty sure to be 
effectual. If in addition to that we give up starches, 
sweets, and butter, taking dry toast instead of hot 
or cold bread, and drinking no water with our meals, 
the results are bound to be satistactory. 

The most recent fad of the extremists has been for 
fasting a week or more at a time, or a diet of milk 
or buttermilk for a longer time. Nothing of that 
sort should be tried except under the doctor’s orders, 
and with his watchful eye upon the effects of the 
treatment. Moreover, one must expect to give up work 
and go to bed, so that no strength will be required. 


Three splendid movements to be used in combination 
with this diet are, first, rolling on the floor one hun- 
dred times either once or twice a day. The clothing 
should be very loose for this and one should work up 
to the hundred by Second, rising slowly on 
the tiptoes, and then, with the knees stiff, bending 
over until the finger-tips touch the floor. This move- 
ment will require patience and perseverance before it 
is accomplished ssuccessfully, but it is very important 
in hip reduction, Third, extending the arms on a level 
with the shoulders and twisting the upper part of the 
body first to one side and then to the other slowly. 

rhese latter two movements can be practised fre- 
quently during the day by one who does her own 
housework. It is also easy to bring them a surprising 
number of times into the process of dressing in the 
morning, but they should be practised many times over 
by themselves both morning and night. 


degrees. 


PERSONS OF INTEREST 


RS. PANKHURST, the famous leader of the 
M English suffragettes, won the admiration of 

Americans who heard her speak during her 
has come to her since her 
But in 


here Trouble 
England in the death of her 


recent Visit 


return to son, 


spite of her sorrow, Mrs. Pankhurst is still working 
earnestly for her cause. One reads of her as leading 


held to combat the 
League across the water. 


in the meetings which are being 


new Anti-Suflrage 


MRS. PANKHURST 





The revivai of interest in archery in England 
brings women into another field of athletics. The 
graceful sport, which has never quite died out, entices 
women out-of-doors and develops a new set of muscles. 






































ONE OF ENGLAND'S WOMEN ARCHERS 





The illustration shows Mrs. Paton shooting at a 
target in the Ladies’ Day contests at Surbiton. 

Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, the wife of the famous 
philanthropist and founder of libraries, is consider- 
ably younger than her husband. She was Miss Louise 
Whitfield, of New York. Her main interest is the 
education of her only daughter and her training for 
the responsibilities which must devolve upon her later 
as the heiress of her father’s great fortune. 


MRS. ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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URELY we have one room in the house, even 
S though it be very small, that we can hand over 

to our wee-bit lassies and laddies for their very 
own. Those of us who were brought up 
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against over-stimulation of the child’s imagination. 
Let us have a plain wall with a few good pictures, or, 
perhaps, one of the charming nursery friezes. 


NURSERY 











baby happy, leaving no rug to annoy the older children. 
There are some fascinating figured chintzes that are 
appropriate for curtains, pillow and window-seat 
coverings, if the walls are plain. Keru 





in the common living-room, surrounded 
by furniture that one must not scratch 
and numberless fascinating articles that 
one must not touch, should understand 
the child’s longing for such a_ place. 
For their own peace of mind = also 
mothers should make every effort to 
spare the needed room for that purpose. 

The mother will have a beautiful time 
furnishing it, no matter how simple the 
furnishings must be; the simpler the 
better, but let them not be broken and 
ugly ecast-offs. 

We know instinctively what we must 
have in the nursery—plenty of sun- 
shine and fresh air: walls, floor, and 
furnishings all washable. That means 
large windows on the south side, hard- 
wood floors or linoleum coverings, and 
washable draperies, pillows, ete. If one 
ean have an open fire, carefully guarded, 
of course that will give the best pos 
sible ventilation. 

The walls should have first eonsidera- 
tion. Plain neutral tones are best for 
many reasons. ‘They are the best back- 











scrim with a border steneilled similar 
to the frieze is also practical and 
attractive. Built-in shelves and closets 
for toys are a blessing, while a window- 
seat is a joy and a delight. There must 
made to fit.” 
The fumed-oak pieces are the most 


be small chairs and tables * 


practical, although there are some very 
good ones in wicker, enamel, and bent- 
wood, 

If the room is to be used as a night 
nursery as well as a day nursery, it is 
well to have a sereen to cut off the beds 
in the daytime. This sereen, if it is 
eovered with canvas, linen, denim, or 
paper, makes a splendid background for 
temporary pictures.  White-enamel or 
brass beds are, of course, most sanitary. 
A comfort recently Invented for mothers 
is the tiny adjustable white iron swing- 
ing bed for very small babies, with a 
safety net cover, his may be placed 
either beside or over the mother’s or 


nurse’s bed, is adjustable in height, and 


may be folded away in the daytime if 
room is limited. The net protects the 








ground for pictures, and they are at the 
same time most restful for the little 
eyes. There is a deplorable tendency 
to select wall-coverings, curtains, fireplace tiles, 
everything covered with story-telling pictures. In 
doing that we are forgetting the modern warning 


MODERN 


N spite of numberless friendly warnings, combined 
| with sad experiences of the past, most of us have 

thrown wisdom to the winds this summer and sacri- 
ficed our complexions to a good time in the same old 
way. We may have started out armed with veils, 
parasols, and good intentions, and with our bags 
bulging with jars of cold cream, toilet vinegar, ete., 
but the temptations of wind and wave, sun and air, 
were too much for us. We remembered that we had 
always heretofore bleached out in time, and almost 
decided that it didn’t matter whether we ever did again 
or not. Now we are confronted with the question, 
“ Was it worth while?” 

The answer depends upon how good a time we had, 
but our hearts invariably sink at the inevitable strug- 
gle ahead. Tan, burn, and rougliness all seem bound 
to make this time the exception and abide with us 
for evermore. 


THE CHILD'S OWN ROOM WITH PICTURE PAPER AND TOY-SHELVES 


If one has a rug on the floor it should be fastened 
firmly with eatehes so that it will not trip up small 
feet. A eage with a rug to fit is well suited to make 


COMPLEXION 


Take courage and begin the cure, Use quantities of 
eold cream night and morning, first as a palliative. 
This will soften the skin at least and may tone down 
the color a little. Begin serious treatment with a 
steaming under hot flannels or cloths wet in hot water. 
Follow with a thorough serubbing with a complexion 
brush, hot water, and soap. After that rub in cold 
cream and massage, and conclude the treatment with 
ice packs. This will clean the face and throat thor- 
oughly, getting all the dust out of the pores. 

For the tan, bleaches will be needed, either mild or 
strong. Among the milder ones are lemon juice, butter- 
milk, sour cream, benzoin used in the water for wash- 
ing the face, and old cider or apple vinegar. This last 
remedy is supposed to be especially effective. It is an 
old Southern remedy recommended by a darky mammy. 
A still stronger bleach is a five or ten per cent. solu- 
tion of peroxide of hydrogen left on the darkened skin 


baby from all possible harm. 

The Old Masters give us the best sub 
jects in pictures for children. Animals 
and child life, the two subjects nearest the childish 
heart, should be 


chosen, Rosa Bonheur, Murillo, 


Jacques, and Landseer all furnish innumerable subjects, 


TREATMENT 


overnight, This is harmless used externally and is 
very effectual in most cases, although even this requires 
time and patience. For deeper burns and tans it is 
sometimes necessary to combine with this even more 
strenuous treatment—that of rubbing off the outer 
skin with powdered pumice or fine white sand. It is 
well to soften this rough treatment with soothing 
cold cream rubbed in with the pumice or sand. ‘This 
may be done alternate nights or once in three or four 
days, and the peroxide applied between-times. 

Nothing is better for a burn than heavy double 
cream left on the face overnight. 

The steaming, combined with COpPLlous doses of eold 
cream well rubbed in, will soon conquer the roughness. 

If the hands are tanned you can adopt the same 
measures suggested for the face, but in addition it is 
well to rub a mixture of almond oil and French chalk 
into them at night, wearing loose white kid gloves. 


TWO OLD-FASHIONED GARDENS 


N spite of the charms and the popularity of the 
Italian garden, of the medieval English formal 
garden, and of the exquisite Japanese garden, -the 
really American type is the old-fashioned garden. 
It is best suited to the style of most of our homes. 
With the simpler types of houses in which the great 
majority must live these foreign garden styles are 
entirely out of keeping. The Italian style, with its 
pergolas and peristyles and terra-cotta vases, is too 
elaborate. The English clipped bushes and_ stiff 


borders and fountains are too formal, while the 
symbolism of the though exquisitely 
artistic, goes well only with a large estate. 

The quaint old perennial flowers set in box borders 
Hollyhocks, 
marigolds, day-lilies, rose of 
Sharon, the flaming tiger-lily, and the fragrant little 
old-time pinks should all be found in the garden of 
the Colonial home. Such a garden suits any style of 
not-too-elaborate house. One finds it at its best, 


Japanese, 


make the ideal old-fashioned garden. 
iris, sweet-william, 





often, around a story-and-a-half New England cot 
tage that has weathered the storms of a hundred 
years. Lilae bushes ten feet high form a background 
for the beautiful “ procession of the flowers” through 
spring and summer. The tough old box hedges and 
borders and round clumps, the delicious fragrance of 
which the hot sun draws up, add much to the charm 
of such a garden. If you are planning to make an old 
fashioned garden, you will find seed catalogues a most 


interesting variety of winter reading. 





























TALL OLD LILAC BUSHES ADD DIGNITY TO THIS GARDEN 








HIGH AND LOW PLANTS GIVE VARIETY AND OLD-TIME EFFECT 
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THE SPECIAL FEATURES OF THIS COSTUME ARE THE SHORT, SCANT SKIRT, WITH OVER- 
SKIRT, THE BELTED COAT WITH HIGH WAIST LINE, AND THE LOW DRAPED TURBAN 
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it) A SIMPLE CHEVIOT WALKING SUIT 
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THIS COAT SHOWS THE MARKED RETURN TO THE DIRECTOIRE COAT, WITH CUT- 
OFF FRONTS, BIG BUTTONS, AND LOOSE, LONG CUFFS AND CUT-AWAY SIDES 
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OF SATIN CASHMERE, EMBROIDERED 








GOWN OF CORAL TAFFETA 





BLACK SATIN AND NET DINNER GOWN 
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PERSIAN-PATTERNED VOILE 














FASHIONS 


discern any definite promise of radical changes 
Ti the mazes of the first of the season’s output 

this year requires the eye of a special prophet. 
None of the tailors dare predict. Their one resource 
is to follow each new experiment in dress lines as far 
as it seems to find admirers, and then to go back and 
try again. To the present, absolutely nothing is fixed 
save one point, which is that all dress changes tend 
not only to preserve “the natural silhouette,” as they 
call it, but to go even further in the matter of en- 
larging the head and the waist, and of redueing hips 
and shoulders and the width of skirts at the foot. 

A few more inches taken from the width of the 
fashionable skirts and the revival of the palanquin and 
the introduction of coolies will become necessary for 
the carrying about of women of fashion. Some of the 
late skirts are even now banded into absurd, un- 
dreamed-of dimensions. When made up in bright 


BY MARIE OLIVIER 


fabrics and worn in connection with high swathed 
turbans, jewelled fantastically like those of Turkey 
and India, they lack only clinking anklets to suggest 
the harem. 

Of course the theory holds good with dress, as with 
certain other affectations, that the way to destroy the 
unpleasant is to ignore it. Unfortunately, one cannot 
ignore the narrow skirt, because, notwithstanding its 
absurdities, it has, really, some pretty features as well. 
One of these, seen increasingly in the banded dresses, 
is the new idea in attaching the band of silky fabrie 
to the upper portion of cloth or wool. The band is 
buttonholed all around, with the cord edge uppermost. 
The even stitching is beautiful, if a trifle severe, and 
deserves to be introduced, as it doubtless will be, into 
better sartorial society. 

The innovations in tailored costumes are largely in 
the materials of which they are composed. These are 


FOR THE COMING WINTER 


corded silks, moirés, and satins. Some of the severest 
of them are made with skirt and underdress of one 
material and short jacket of black faille, damask, 
moiré, or other silk. While these are severe, they rank 
decidedly higher in the seale of elegance than do the 
costumes in one color. One of the = striking late 
models consists of a dress of black satin crépe, very 
elastic and graceful, accompanied by a royal-blue char- 
meuse coat, lined with black. The revers are of black 
moiré, with narrow edges of ivory satin. 

Nearly all the prominent Paris designers are concen- 
trating their attention upon these costumes for after- 
noon and street wear. Some, to be sure, are producing 
smart garments in twilled serge and cheviot, the 
handsomest of these being in the lovely blue tones 
which are more popular than in many years. Costumes 
of this sort, designed for morning walks (though you 
may be sure practical and smart women will wear 








CHALK-WHITE FELT; BLACK RIBBON LOOPS 











LARGE BLACK HAT; FACING OF GREEN 





BRAIDED BROWN FELT HAT 
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HAT OF BLACK SATIN AND LACE 
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GOWN OF INDIGO SILK AND CHIFFON 





COAT OF REVERSIBLE PLAID 





SUIT OF GRAY AND BLACK 


CHEVIOT HOUSE-GOWN OF DOTTED BLACK SILK 

















them at other hours as well), are of such rough ma- 
terials as snowflake, homespun, frieze, and inconspicu- 
ous mixtures. In these, grays, greens, blues, and 
prune shades are seen, neutralized by olive green and 
dull tans. 

Rough goods are the order of the day for outdoor 
P. is making a novel overcoat, of which a 
picture is given on page 587. It is in navy-blue chin- 
ehilla, a highly favored fabric, with small cuffs and 
eollar of skunk. This coat is distinguished for its 
narrow looseness, which is far more graceful than the 


wraps. 


cumbersome motor and travelling garment. The lines 
of the coat on this page (issued by another house) 
are also excellent. This garment is of reversible ma- 
terial, woven in black and white. Black satin revers 
and satin-covered buttons accent the note of black, to 
which much variety is given, however, by the combina- 
tion of the dark and light shades of the fabrie in the 
trimming of the garment. 

All dress and coat sleeves continue to be small, and 
the® vogue of the seamless dress top may be counted 
upon to last for formal dress purposes well into the 
spring. The style is decidedly graceful and may be 
infinitely varied. 

The leading houses in Paris are paying much atten- 
tion to the dresses which they class as the “ madame 
chez elle” dress, which means “for the woman at 


home.” Among these are some of the loveliest crea- 
tions in the way of négligées and tea-gowns, beautiful 
in color scheme and charming in outline. 

Beaded fabries, fringes of beads, long-stitched floss 
embroidery with odd and often dull stones among it, 
and much gold and silver threads, are the trimmings 
most used for this sort of dress. Silver filigree, such 
as trims the black satin dress shown on this page, or 
sequin and bead trimmings eking out a peacock-train 
scheme which W. is launching this year, are among 
the developments in the richer home dresses, 

In négligées and tea-gowns the first of the season’s 
“creations ” show robe portions of clinging crépe or 
charmeuse, with coatees of embroidered satin, or of 
beaded net, which cling to the figure charmingly. One 
of the most pleasing models is made with a coat 
having pointed side fronts which end just below the 
bust line, long side portions which almost reach the 
ankles (pointed, too, sharply), and a centre back 
point which falls perhaps to the knee. Each of the 
points is weighted by an eight-inch tassel of silk. The 
color scheme is: a dress of pale daffodil crépe, with 
coatee of absinthe green. Darker green floss mingling 
with gold thread and carnelian beads is used in the 
embroidery which trails over the shoulders and small 
angel sleeves, and gold net heads the silk tassels, which 


are green. 


Odd bands of multi-colored embroidery are conspicu- 
ous notes in the new indoor dresses They are used 
about the neck, as in the last of the group of evening 
gowns pictured on the opposite page. The first froek 
shown in that group shows the peacock-trained dress 
which W. has introduced. 

Quite the most remarkable gown shown recently 
has a straight tunie of jet tubes worn over a Directory 
sheath lining of flesh-colored satin. The foot of this 
sheath is finished with a three-inech band of black 
satin. These three or four inch bands of satin border 
ing the lower edges of light-colored dresses are very 
new, by the way. Another novel idea is to shape them 
like a petticoat or flounce under a fuller light-colored 
overdress. 

In the way of dress ornament there is a_ heavy 
lace resembling the old macramé made of colored 
silk eords, which P. uses freely, combining bands of 
olive green upon wool sateen in) burnt-lemon shades 
Guimpes are made of fine lace and ha hecome so 
shallow that the merest line shows below the collar 
itself. 

The sleeve of the season is three-quarter length tor 
all indoor purposes, though full-length sheath sleeves 
of gauze or lace often eke them out, and belts of 
massed jet beads are seen upon black erépe or satin 


dinner gowns, 











SOFT PUFFED COIFFURE WITH SHELL PINS 








FOR DINNER OR THEATRE WEAR 





THE WAVED AND PARTED COIFFURE 


THE HAIR BRUSHED BACK 


























“Just Like 
Mama and Papa” 


Children, more than some folks realize, 
like to have food and drink the same as 
Father and Mother. 


Perhaps you can remember the time 
when a sip from “Papa’s cup” seemed to 
possess some special flavour. 


If the little folks can be given a rich, 
nourishing food-drink such as 


POSTUM 


it satisfies their desire to have things like 
the older folks, and at the same time gives 
them a drink they love and which makes 
them plump and rosy. 


Childhood is the period when nervous 
activity is at its greatest. The brain is 
ever busy receiving new _ impressions. 
Brain, muscles, and the special senses are 
under a special course of training. 


Children, as well as grown-ups, like a 
warm beverage for breakfast, and it is well 
for them to have it if the drink is a food— 
not a drug. 


POSTUM 


is made to supply a rich, nourishing liquid 
food with a snappy flavour similar to coffee. 
It contains the vitalizing elements from 
wheat which go to nourish and sustain the 
delicate nerve centres throughout the body 
and from which vital energy proceeds. 





The success of child or adult depends 
largely upon proper nourishment of body 
and brain. 


Read “The Road to Wellville” in 
packages. 


**There’s a Reason” 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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COSTUMES OF BLACK SATIN AND STONE-GRAY HOMESPUN \, 


SEVERE jacket lines (which, after ail, 
are not forbiddingly so, but, on the con- 
trary, pleasing) ; scant sleeves and skirts; 








GREEN SILK WITH BLACK SATIN AND BELT 





sults. 





rather long revers, sometimes 
shawl-shaped and sometimes 
notched, with most divers: 
facing; and, occasionally, a 
smart single-breasted form 
closing from neck to waist 
with closely set buttons- 
these are the main features 
of the more practical street 
dresses. 

A leading Parisian house 
is making cutaway-jacket 
fronts, which many 
lights are copying, and thx 
same house is advancing a 
narrow skirt with all the 
back fulness arranged = in 
three narrow box pleats 
These are pressed flat as can 
be and have the desirabk 
effect of narrowing the ap- 
parent size of the hips. 

In imported 
those copying the exclusive 
Parisian designs you will see 
now and then narrow coat 
sleeves with a bit oi gathered 
fulness at the top, though 
occasional tailors are taking 
care of this fulness by means 
of tiny darts evenly ar- 
ranged, which are stitched 
and pressed almost invisibly. 
Sleeves so treated appear to 
mould the upper arm= as 
seamlessly as do the Raglan- 
sleeved garments, of which 
there are many among. the 
new short and tong coats. 

C. of Paris is confining his 


lesser 


coats and 


attention to the mannish 
mixtures for which he_ is 
notable, and he continues 


this year the pointed cut- 
away front by which his 
garments may be recognized 
the world over. He is mak- 
ing all coats with a shallow 
single-buttoned, and with 
small notched revers and 
turn-over collar. 

All street skirts, whether for young or 
older women, are short, the favored 
height being three inches from the ground, 
though the skirt length varies, sometimes 
rising higher and occasionally descending 
to within an inch of the ground. A short 
sheath petticoat, preferably of the same 
hue as the outer skirt, is worn at present 
with street costumes, though everything 
but a thin silk maillot is discarded for 
house wear by some of the ultra-fashion- 
able women. 

The most useful costume of the sea- 
son is the all-silk one. Bengaline and 
ottoman, also plain satin and corded 
silks, are made up on lines similar to 
that of the first and second costumes 
shown on this page. ‘These are generally 
quite severely tailored, though something 
handsome in the way of Brandebourg 
fastenings, or in rolls that simulate 
buttonholes, may vary them. 

These rolls, by the way, are resorted 
to more than ever this year, the rolled 
silk being used, often, to form a _ loop 
trimming similar to the little soutache 
tracings of last year, but three or four 
times larger. All-silk costumes (which 
are not at all prohibitive in point of 
cost, since they may be made at home 
most reasonably) are often made up with 
an underdress of black and a coat of 
bright purple or royal-blue wool satin. 

Another method of tailor trimming is 
to arrange imitation buttonholes of flat 
cloth down the front edges of the coat. 
These form square tabs at the inside edge 
(that is, the edge that points toward the 
armhole), but are stitched in with the 
facing at the outer edge, and are tailor 
stitched around the buttonhole. 

Revers, for the same reason, are wonder- 
fully varied, both in cut and trimming. 
Two and sometimes four fabrics and 
colors are included in the facing, though 
they are arranged in such artistic ways 
that the blending produces pleasing re- 
Satin suits usually have self- 
covered buttons; those of cheviot and 
similar suiting are.horn-rimmed but have 
a centre of the material. Figured foulard 
is much favored for coat linings. 
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; LINGERIE AND NEGLIGEES 
les 
les 
“St ASHIONABLE women are still wear- embroideries in delicate, effective designs. 
a fF ing as little underwear as_ pos- Some of the quaint trimmings of the 
“m sible, but that which must be worn year are eombined in the tea-gowns. 
ist s made of the thinnest and __ finest Shell pleats, or those ruehed pleats which 
- material available. Take the com- ‘. are being revived from the fashions 
es jination garment, tor instance, of the tifties, often border the foot 
et which is shown on this page. A year and the fronts of a boudoir or tea- 
; ago it would = ave _— y = gown. They are made in the 
“ made of reasonably — substan- old-fashioned way, of taffeta, 
et | tial muslin. To-day it is a / sometimes fringed at each side, 
e! i varment of gossamer — ba- f and sometimes hemmed, 
lhe tiste, or China. silk, over; i \ Fringes, also, of the long 
a the skirt portion of which / thin silk sort, are being 
he j a deep flounce of net utilized in the trimming 
in or Chantilly is draped / of the necks of tea-gowns, 
s scantily. \ where they edge a bertha 
in Rather elaborate’ but \ or tiehu of shot silk that 
le flat corsage-trimming is \ usually harmonizes with 
p- to be seen on the new | and often matches the 
combinations and eorset 1 \ erépe or albatross gown 
id aists, many of which, it trims. 
ve owever, show a seamless Irish lace, especially 
pe shoulder fashioned after ’ aan the Carrickmacross va 
it the styles that all other | riety, is used freely 
“dl feminine garments take ) abot > corsage 
‘hh at present. Such shoul- } — no “i tate atl i 
oe i } ions of elaborate tea 
ie lers, too, are features of | { gowns, and small round 
1s the majority of the morn- collars of this and the 
r- ig long and short négli- heavy Boulogne — lace 
“« ‘ ées, of which there are | (whieh is a costly but 
v. me particularly charm- | | lovely trimming) are 
© ng designs this year. ; seen with the majority of 
is me of the most pleasing | the gowns having Duteh 
a f these is a simple Jap- | / necks. Apropos of these, 
hy nese form, modified and} the wearing of ribbon 
ie ither seant, which is ties is not permissibl 
and-embroidered around | with them. Quaint 
is e edges and also over \ brooches, set with cameos 
h b the bust and shoulders. or miniatures, or with 
is It is made of sheerest some unpolished stone, 
s atiste, and is to be are the appropriate pins, 
- orn over a similar garment / but in lieu of these a made 
s f Chinese silk in some pale rosette of silk or lace on 
dl one, velvet is worn. 
[° This idea is also applied to Another important point in 
\ the white veiling reading and the tea and boudoir gowns is 
h coffee jackets of which there is / their inside treatment. They 
d a pleasing and simple model shown ‘ are all unlined, and faced at the 
wlow. Let me say that, though foot, no matter how thin the outer 
r { divide these two sorts of jackets material, with very fine cloth, to 
l wcause merchants do, there is absolutely weight them softly. The top of the cloth 
| no difference between them either in cut, is usually herring-bone-stitehed, in lieu of 
> 
COMBINATION GARMENT. BATISTE AND LACE 
‘ length, or elaborateness ot 
trimming, though in the 
present year a certain sub- 
. stantiality has crept into 
| the French reading-jackets 
| which seems to stamp 
) some occasional one as 





being really different from 
a coffee-jacket. 

That shown on this page 
(which is made of ame- 
thyst silk) is a lovely late 
model of such a jacket. It 
is decidedly less intimate 
in its form and trimming 
than the voile garment be- 
side which it is shown. 
The general character of 
this French model is repeated in 
dark silk jackets for older wom- 














en, black silk being a favorite, 
in combination with fine lace at the 
throat. 





There is a faney for tailoring such 
garments when made of corded silks, 
though the present model will give a 
correct idea of prevailing trimming. 
The pleats at the side of the front, for 
instance, must be pressed very flat, 
and the buttons be self-covered. Black 
and royal-blue and cardinal jackets of 
this sort are also seen with roll trim- 
ming in lieu of buttons. 

Full-length gowns for the boudoir 
are nearly all made in the 
princess form, with wide effect at the 
waist, but with few, if any, gathers from 
the top. These and the tea-gowns of the 
year are usually in thin silk, or ecrépe, or 
in clinging albatross cloth, enriched by 








classic 







x= pretty underslips of pink, blue, or violet 
ANS, of a sufficiently strong tone to show 





READING JACKET OF AMETHYST CHARMEUSE through the outer material, and with floss 
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JACKET OF WHITE VOILE OVER ROSE SILK 
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the ordinary hemming. This method of 
finishing is flatter than the hem with 


turned-in edge, and therefore much better 
for a thin material. This cloth 
match the outer material in color as near- 
ly as possible, so that it will not be notice- 


must 


able. 




















Moisture 

Will Spoil 

Ordinary 
Soda Crackers 








O matter how 

good the in- 
gredients or how 
careful the baking, 
once expose soda 
crackers to the 
slightest damp- 
ness of air and 
they lose their 
taste and much of 
their food value. 








That’s why bulk 
crackers kept in 
barrels, boxes and 
cans get tasteless 
and tough and 
hard to swallow. 
They absorb mois- 
ture, and they also 
gather dust, germs 
and store odors. 
What a pity that 
this most nutri- 
tious of flour foods 
is socontaminated! 


But there is a 
soda cracker too 
good, too perfect 
to be thus treated! 
After baking, 
Uneeda Biscuit 
are immediately 
placed in dust 
tight, moisture 
proof packages 
which preserve 
their crispness, 
flavor and nour- 
ishment. 








NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 











for a package 


(Never sold 
in bulk) 
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rules 
mourning become less strict each year 
that so many really pretty things are 
shown this season, which, while indicating 
the sorrow of their wearers, do not 
press us by their severity. Practically 


[: is probably because the for 


de- 


all the prevailing shapes and fancies that 
are seen in colored dresses are repeated 
in mourning ones. That charming 
of silks, charmeuse, which is enjoying a 
wonderful favor in apparel, is 


most 


colored 


dulled over for mourning wear and _ in 
black is a favorite as well. 


Some of the loveliest of first and second 
mourning dresses are made up in this ma- 
terial, of mourning liberty crépe, crinkled 
or météored (to coin a verb for the oc- 
easion), or of silk alpaca. This is soft 
and drapes well and will take effectively 
mourning braid trimmings, pipings, folds 
or rolls of crinkled ecrépe. 

For the more formal dresses of météore, 
liberty, or charmeuse, there is a new bugle 
trimming, which is attracting attention 
beeause of its lightness and durability, 
as well as for actual beauty, strange as 


that may appear. The bugles are made 
of rubber artificial flower-stems, which 
are given the dull jet finish and are 


then cut into the desired length and 
strung. You will see this trimming on 


imported gowns of the costliest deserip- 
tion, in the form of fringe, or tassels, or 





























SUIT OF BLACK BRCADCLOTH AND CREPE 


as pendants for the finishing of some cord 
ornament for the corsage, or skirt trim- 
ming. Sometimes the end of each strand 
is finished with a plain or carved wooden 
bead. 
Another latitude al- 


indication of the 


lowed in mourning dress this year lies in 
the amount of jewelry and the number of 


pretty hair ornaments to be worn. These 
have not been seen in the past. For 
example, there are single and bunched 


flowers for the corsage, and flowers upon 
coronet for the hair. These take 
the forms of small or large lilies in 
slightly stiffened dull silk, with silk, jet, 
or silver pistils; or forms hke a bunch of 
grapes or a cluster of currants. The de- 
signs for the hair, particularly those for 
half are often frosted over or 
given some distinguishing touch of white, 
iavender. 
novelties in 


bands 


mourning, 


silver, or 
The mourning dress 
terials include cloakings in matelasse and 
many basket weaves of a 
velours for the more 
last-named material 


ma- 
ottoman, close 
pattern, and moiré 


formal dress. The 



































CREPE GOWN WITH DULL SATIN 


may have trimmings of dull jet, of silk, 
or of erépe, and the crinkled white crépe, 
which so harmoniously combines with 
black erépe and is adopted for even first 
mourning. At present it is considered 
correct for widows to wear these touches 
of white from the very beginning of the 
mourning period. They may wear dresses 
with transparent guimpes and_ collars 
during the time of first mourning. Even 
décolleté gowns are worn at such quiet 
dinners as those in mourning would care 
to participate in. 

The neck finish must be appropriate. 
Folds of crépe lisse are considered correct ; 
also a fine lawn modestie, or an edge of 
dull beads or of some mourning braid. Lace 
for the purpose is out of the question, but 


a 









shirrings of mourning tulle or chiffon are 
permissible. 

This year the 
showing mourning necklaces in platinum 
or silver, set with pearls, onyx, or dia- 
monds. The diamonds are sure to be 


specialty houses are 





























BLACK STRIPED WOOL WITH CREPE 


mere chips, as the large stones are inap- 
propriate for mourning wear. Disk or 
“plaque ” forms are the pendants now in 
fashion, whether for earrings, necklaces, 
or brooches. 

The mourning dresses pictured on this 
page illustrate, respectively, a walking cos- 
tume in mourning broadcloth; a dinner 
gown of crépe; and a_ half-mourning 
home dress of striped woollen material. 
The broadcloth of the walking costume is 
accented by narrow bands of crépe set 
into the skirt and coat under welted 
edges. The buttons that trim the sleeves 
and the front ends of the flatly pressed 
folds at the and back of the 
skirt are all crépe-covered. Similar folds, 
with buttons at each side, trim the seam- 
less panel of the coat back. This panel 
is outlined with crépe bands, running 
down the back from the shoulders, 
tinuing the front band to the lower edge 
of the coat. The band is carried 
the lower edge of the panel, thus forming 
a frame on three sides of the group of 
folds. 

The back of the crépe dinner dress is 
like the front so far as the corsage is con- 
cerned. It is outlined at the neck and 
lower edge with mourning floss embroid- 
ery among which rubber bugles and small 
carved beads appear sparsely distributed. 


bias sides 


eon- 


across 
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AUTUMN WRAPS 











HE autumn and winter coat forms 
T many. ‘The first to appear are 
novel tailored garments in matelasse 
or wool satin, with rather ornate revers, 
roomy overcoats in blanket cloths and 
other heavy woolly stuffs, and the long 






































OVERCOAT OF BLUE CHINCHILLA CLOTH 


and short wraps with half-dolman forms. 
Of these last an example has now and 
then appeared for several seasons. In 
addition to these, there are numerous 
short and long garments. The capacious 
motor coats, lined with fur or heavily 
interlined with wool wadding, will be 
used for pedestrian purposes as well. 

The dress coats of matelasse and of 
wool satin in some instances are given 
heavy collar and revers trimming of the 
new embroidery, in which carved mother- 
of-pearl, in queer little disks and diamond 
and crescent shapes as well as in squares 
and rings, is used to sharpen a motif. 
One of the loveliest of the matelasse coats 
is in pavement gray. It is given a deep 
neck and sleeve trimming of dull bronze 
silk, in which gray and tinted mother-of- 
pearl squares rise from a pattern in silk 
floss stitches, in shaded grays. 

The majority of the all-sorts-of-weather 
coats are mannish things, really deserv- 
ing to be called, as they are, overcoats. 
They are made of fuzzy chinchilla cloth, 
or blanket cloth, with wide, but not 
gathered, sleeves, and big storm collars, 
usually of fur. The coat forms that re- 
turn to the raglan sleeves are regarded 
as the smartest at present, and an excel- 
lent idea of the lines of the first of these 
coats may be gained by a glance at the 
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chinchilla garment which is shown first 
among the illustrations on this page. 

It is long and double-breasted—shape- 
less, too, in one sense of the word. But 
it is obviously comfortable and the sort 
of coat which may be counted upon for 
long service, whether for morning walks 
or drives, for motor or train or ship 
travel. The back of this coat is full, but 
a belt straps it from the side 
seams, fastening under a button in the 
centre. The fulness is so distributed un- 
der this belt that it falls into a panel 
shape at the foot, where, on each side, 
it is secured by two buttons, 
A feature of all these “ comfy ” 
the way, is the plain and rather 
bone button which, though sometimes re- 
placed by a big mother-of-pearl one, is 


loosely 





large 
coats, by 
large 
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BLACK CLOTH COAT WITH SATIN COLLAR 


regarded as the smart note in the coats 
of this season. 

The coat of wool satin which is illus- 
trated in the third column is equally 
typical of the smart tailored satin and 
silk garments which are conspicuous this 
year. Note the crossed front, the wide 
revers, faced with royal blue silk, and 
the groups of dull gilt buttons set in 
buttonhole loops of black satin. Each of 
these features reflects the novelties which, 
in some fabrie or other, are coming from 
the exclusive workshops. Buttons are 
used this freely, but they are 
sometimes smaller and sometimes larger 
thdn those of last year, and are set 
close together, in groups or in a straight 
line down the front of a single-breasted 
garment. 

The back of the satin garment shown 


season 


here is seamless. Side seams run down- 
ward from the point in the armhole at 
which the side-back 
seam would occur in a garment of ordi 
nary cut. Such backs call for the most 
perfect draping, but they fall about the 
figure beautifully. The collar 
shallow sailor shape across the back. The 


shorter side of a 


forms a 


lower seams are left open to some eighteen 
inches from the hem and are finished 
with a double line of buttons set between 
the ends of satin rouleauxe 

A wrap-coat of black cloth, illustrated 
in the middle column, shows the tend 
ency toward the dolman-shaped 
to which I have referred. It is designed 


sleeves 


for an elderly woman, in this instance, 
but fashion by no means limits its use 
to older women. Some of the smartest of 
the formal wraps, which coquettish wom- 
en of all ages will 
general form, though some are cut oll 
about 


wear, are of this 
evenly around at a _ point where 
the trimming stops in the front in the 
illustration. 

This long garment is made with a nar- 
row shawl-collar which rounds about the 
neck softly in the back. It is cut with a 
seamless centre back form which extends 
to the waist only. 
tions begin at the shoulders and descend 
to the hem. The centre of the skirt back 
is formed of a group of side pleats turn 
ing toward the centre from each side 


Long side-back por 


The waist seam is concealed by a_ short 





























SMART COAT OF BLACK WOOL SATIN 


belt which extends from one side seam to 
the other. 

Pleats let in at the sides, the back, or 
the front, are characteristics of the popu- 
lar coat forms, even of the most exclusive 
ones. 


















LEFT-OVER 
MEATS MADE 
APPETIZING 


Cookery Hints That Enable You 
to Serve a Satisfying Hot Dinner 
Instead of a Cold Lunch 

By MARY JANE McCLURE 
ANY housekeepers look helplessly 











at the cold roast beef, lamb, et 
left after the first meal They 
know that the family will not relish a din 
ner made from its cold slices, but don't 
know what else can be done with it. 
Take a lesson from the skillful and 


thrifty German cook and provide yourself 


with a jar of Armour'’s Extract of Beef 
Then rejoice when your roast is large 
enough to provide for a second dinner, 
for without labor you may serve a savory 
meat dish more delicious than the original 


Rub a teaspoonful of butter and a table 


spoon of flour together in a sauce} 


in, 
adding a cup of hot water, and finally a 


quarter of @ teaspoonful of the Beef Ex 


tract Use a light hand, for Armour's 
Extract is the strongest made, and it is 
easy to get in too much ( hop or slice 


your meat and drop it into this rich sauce 
and let it get thoroughly hot Serve with 
French fried potatoes and see if your 
family don't vote you a veritable chef 

Any left-over meat is delicious served in 


this way. Roast beef, mutton, lamb or 
veal, even chicken or game 


Foreign cooks know the virtue of Armour's 


Extract of Beef, and would not dream of 
trying to do without it It is one of th 
secrets of setting an econcmical table 
while appearing lavish 


It gives richness and flavor to the cheaper 


cuts.of meat—saves boiling meat for soup 
stock —is the basis of rich gravies and 
sauces. Remember that a little goes a long 
way—it is the concentrated beef essence 


the strength and flavor that 


7 








Mrmours 


BEEF 


Four times as strong as the ordinary 
the touch that gives sauces, gravies 
and soups an inimitable flavor. Send 


cook book 


that teaches you the secrets of appetiz- 


for “ Popular Recipes,” a 


ing cookery, and save the cap, or the 
paper certificate under the cap, from every 
jar you buy. Send either to us with ten 
cents to pay the cost of carriage and 
packing and get a 
handsome silver 
tea, bouillon or 


after-dinner coffee 










“waa th 
ARMOUR eG 4 
hee ages USAM 


spoon or butter 
spreader free 

Wm. Rogers & 
AA, the 


You can't 


Sons’ 
highest grade of extra plate. 
buy anything like them, and each will 
bear any initial you wish. Our usual 
limit is six, but for a time we will allow 
each family to get one dozen. Remem- 
ber to send 10 cents with every certificate 
or cap. This offer is made only to those 
living in the United States. 

Department A500 


ARMOUR ‘> COMPANY 
76) CHICAGO 











AMPLES OF COVERINGS »M 
THE COLOR CHEME OF YoUR ROOM AND A 
sHETION OF THE MAISH FILLING 


Maish 


Comforts 


three new covering 
materials 


This year, we have produced three 
new comfort coverings. 

In these coverings, our own artists 
created a hundred and sixteen 
original designs. The result is that 
this season you can select your comforts 


have 


from designs producing effects hitherto 
obtainable only in the rich colorings 
and exquisite patterns of French 
organdies and imported materials. 
\mong them are single, scattered 
flowers; bouquets; brocades and in- 
woven Jacquards; Oriental and con- 


ventional patterns. Both in plain and 


bordered comforts. 





By the Maish process, the finest, pure snow- 
white cotton Is woven Into ome continuous plece. 
Thi {t, downy laver, a section of which we 

ahove, ts the exact mid thi ess of the 
‘A , No lumps. No thin places. 

You wouldn't believe there could be such 
a difference, that a comfort could keep you 

) xuriously warm and still never weigh 
lown n you —never give you that stuffy 
sensation 


Be Sure Your Comfort is Pure 


See these new comforts at your dealers. 
Look for the Maish label. Don't accept a sub- 
ft/ute. Tt is your guarantee against unsanitary 
filling made from ‘* shoddy” and mill refuse. 
If your dealer hasn't the Maish, we will tell 
you who has or supply you direct, returnable 
at our expense if you are not satisfied. 





° 
New Coverings 
Maisaline—Art Cambric with the brilliancy of silk. 
Maisateen—Down-proof sateen with soft satin lustre. 
Maisilk — Brilliant sheen—the best comfort material 
made. 
Prices, Baby Comforts $1.25 to 
rib size $1.50 in Maisaline to $3. 
Maisiik. Full size comforts fror 
in Maisaline to $10 in Maisilk. 





The new materials bring out to the fullest 
extent the wonderful lightness and warmth of 
the Maish filling. 


Write today for samples 

of fillings and designs 
Tue Cuas. A. MatsH Company 
1130-1140 Bank Sr., Cincinnati, O. 
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wear? It is color! 


herself hideous, But the most 





before his judgment. 


Here is a still wider list of the new 
shades, and some of the more startling 
combinations of them. The new shades 


are olive, lemon, cardinal red, 


astical purple. The 


blue and navy blue, ete. 


rare, 
to adopt their opposites. 


have been seen in years. 


Many curious methods of building 
dresses are to be noted this winter. You 
will see a white yoke with seamless 


shoulders appearing above an 


garment. 


embroidered, 


figured, or 


perhaps 


| 
| 
| 








| GREEN-PATTERNED SURAH, WITH CHIFFON 


portion will cease a few inches from the 
foot of the dress, that drops below it like 
a petticoat. 

Are such dresses pretty? 


It all de- 


OULD you know the most striking 
W thing in the season’s new models 

for indoor and outdoor afternoon 
Strong, deep purples, 
blues, greens, geranium, and dahlia shades. 
These offer to the woman of taste the 
greatest opportunities for distinguishing 
herself that have fallen to her lot in many 
seasons. “Alas! they present to the woman 
who lacks taste as many chances to make 
popular 
designer of Paris has launched these hues 
boldly, and the Rue de la Paix is bowing 


ecclesi- 
combinations are 
| purple and cardinal laid side by side as in 
priestly robes, cherry and purple, cherry 
and coral, cherry and flesh-color, peacock 
blne and green, green and mauve, Chinese- 
Only the oe- 
casional woman will sueceed in wearing 
these colors effectively, and the tailors 
who combine them artistically will be as 
in the mean time the curious will 
content themselves with staring at them, 
and women of refined taste will continue 
These include 
the pavement and cloud grays and the 
most elegant blue and black effects that 


all-black 
lower-dress portion, like an escaped under- 
Sometimes the middle portion 
of the dress will be filmy and even fluffy, 
which 


pends. They are fashionable, and under- 
going new changes each day. Probably 
we shall end by calling them pretty by the 
time the eve is quite habituated to them 
and other fashions supplant 
them. At present their beauty lies largely 
in the materials employed, which seem 
more than ever varied and lovely. 
Charmeuse, velvet, liberty crépe, silk 
cashmeres, veilings, and mé¢téores with 
beaded and plain chiftfons, shot nets, and 
printed gauzes are the fabrics employed 
in afternoon gowns for cere- 
Broeades, too, are return- 


begin to 


generally 
monious wear. 
ing, many of them in such combinations 
as tan figures on blue, 
grounds. These are the fabrics chosen 
by older women for wedding parties or 
similar formal gatherings. Madeira em- 
broideries, too, tinted to match the veiling 
or silk with which they are combined, are 
encrusted over the fourreau of a chiffon- 


rose, or green 


EMBROIDERED VELVET AND CASHMERE 


draped dress, and, seen under this film, 
the eyeleted motifs show up with charm- 
ing effect. 

Another oddity is the combination of 
eretonne-patterned pipings or bands, or 
those of cashmere with plain colored 
fabries (especially with black), and the 
adding of faney beits with long sash ends. 
A belt, for instance, will be made of white 
moiré, with such 
figured material, or with bright geranium 
red, and end in long sash with deep tassels 
that usually match the belt edge. 

Almost all the house dresses are built 
up on a fourreau or plain underslip, very 
narrow at the foot. Some are of the 
actual “shackle” width, with deep plain 
bands of satin around the foot. Despite 
the protest of sensible folk, which protest 
is taking the practical form of a refusal 
to wear them, the “shackle” will surely, 
continue to be seen, and in good company, 
for several months; but its prominence is 
diminishing among the best of the late 
models. More sensible styles are coming in. 


bound on each side 





The broken belt line is a conspicuo 
feature of many of the first winter mod 
Many frocks are visibly belted in the ba 


or in the front only. Or the belt may 
seen at both points and disappear at t 
sides. But apropos of this line, tailors 
are disagreeing wonderfully. Perhaps t! 
safest conclusion to arrive at is that 
sets are made with a normal waist, a 





GRAY SATIN AND CHIFFON WITH ORANGE 


dresses—that is, those for indoor wear— 
a trifle higher. 

A, for instance, makes afternoon dresses 
with a high, round waist about two inches 
above the normal line, with skirts th: 
measure two yards at the foot, but whi 
fall in square panel shapes with fe 
curves. B, on the other hand, raises tlic 
waist lines the merest trifle above the novr- 
mal, and this only in her afternoon an: 
evening clings to clo-e 
princess fourrcaux, wound spirally wit 
tulle or erépe, and with non-matching 
sleeves, often, that present an odd, but b 
no means unattractive, effect. Her skirts 
are either extremely narrow or very wid. 

For house wear all skirts touch t! 
floor. The sleeves are all small, but, 25 
a rule, rich with trimming. Transparent 
guimpes with round, medium-high collar 
well-boned, alternate with shallow d¢ 
eolleté necks. For younger women, tlic 
bodice necks are positively low, but the 
are modified by soft tuckers or narro\ 
beaded guimpes of lace or net, and finishe'! 
with satin bindings. 

Wide girdles, similar to that of tle 
surah gown illustrated on this page, are 
much utilized in the new house designs, 
and usually match a lower skirt trimming, 
or that of the sleeves. For maturer wom- 
en, black dresses are the most distin- 
guished of all this year. They are given 
shirring and piping trimmings, and man 
small or a few large gilt buttons. Eac!i 
of the costumes pictured herewith present: 
something typical and suggestive of the 
season’s newest dress ideas. 


dresses. She 
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EVENING 















T ates are conspicuous new color 
notes this season in evening dress, 
which include daffodil yellows and 


the milky green which is called absinthe, 
also lime, olive, and geranium. 
combined in charming gowns with figured 
gauzes and erépe chiffons that show light 
or dark eashmere colorings. But as an 
offset to these there are rich royal blues 
and purples, and black gowns (either all 


These are 





DINNER GOWN OF DULL BLACK SATIN 


black or oddly touched up with some 
bright color) which combine half a dozen 
materials. 


Over-draperies figure on the early 
models, either in the form of stately 


redingotes or in what are called the choir- 
boy tunie form, which is about the length 
of the tunie of the last costume pictured 


on this page. Occasional examples of 
both overdresses are shown, however, in 


which the drapery falls almost to the 
toot of the underskirt. 

In waist forms there is the widest possi- 
ble latitude. Dark-colored cuirasses, usually 
moulded plainly over a tight-fitting waist 
and veiled with lace, are to be noted 
among some of the most beautiful models. 
Some of them rise to the armpits at the 
sides, but curve to a shallower depth at 
the front and the back, and many of 
them are jet-covered, or sprinkled with 
steel beads. When left without drapery 
they are usually finished at the front and 
the back with a big cloud bow of malines 
or some wide bow or flower form of 
velvet or silk. Fichu-shaped draperies 
and berthas of lace or rich embroidery. are 
varied upon many of the waists, and the 
* seamless ” and upper waist are 
still to be observed upon two-thirds of the 
new evening frocks. 

Dance frocks for the débutante, and 
those for the theatre, are made with short 
skirts. Skirts for the older woman touch 
the floor, or train slightly, but both classes 
preserve the effect of the “ shackle.” Some 


sleeve 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
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smart houses have put out skirts with 
eight or ten narrow gores, and an oc- 
casional “ picture ’’-skirt is shown which 
is full and gathered into a corded and 


round or pointed waist. But these are the 
exception. 

Apropos of the picture-dress, let me 
say that the most picturesque feature of 
attire at present is the coiffure. 
There are pointed chignons with queer 
little bunehes of curls in the centre of 
the back and at each side; and Pauline 
jorghese coiffures, in which the hair is 
drawn softly upward and backward, into 
a big, full chignon, and the front is given 
a row of little curls that hang over the 
To this the curls are pressed 


evening 


forehead. 
by means of a jewelled band or one of 


blond tortoise-shell. This shell is the 


favored of all others this vear and figures 





BLACK SATIN WITH BLUE AND SILVER 


in coiffure arrangements in 
most unexpected ways. 

But there is really no one 
coiffure that may 
as a prevailing one. If you 
would be fashionable this year, 
you must find that 
style which is most be- 
coming to you, and 
then proceed to develop 
it. Garlands of green 
silk laurel leaves, 
either mat or frosted 
(which lie over the head 
from ear to ear), are 
among the really pretty 
ornaments for the hair, 
which may be used 
with almost any mod- 
erately low  coiffure. 
As for those used with 
the Empire hairdress- 
ing, they take endless 
comb forms, all of 
which are massed with strass and colored 
imitation stones. 

Then there are queer feather decorations 
huge and spraying in form, which are 


be described 


classic 


GOLD AND WHITE GAUZE TUNIC OVER SHOT 


stuck side (usu- 
ally swathed 
rise upward and backward until they sug- 
gest the tail of a fan-tailed pigeon. What 
the merehants are ealling flower aigrettes 
alternate with 


into the hair at the left 


worn in some form) and 


these. 
stalk of hollyhock, or some similar tlower 
and foliage, and are set in at the side in 


They consist of a 


the same way as the feather article. 
Evening shoes are to be lower in the 

and fabrie than for many 

Openwork stockings 


heel richer in 


years. as filmy as a 


and matehing the shoes (which 


harmonize with or match the 


cobweb 
must lower 
portion of the dress) are also wonderfully 
enriched with beads and embroidery. The 
length of the glove will depend entirely 
upon the length of the and all 
lengths from eight to twenty-four 


sleeve, 
inches 
are being shown by the best glovers. The 
glacé-tinished kid is preferred to the suéde, 


but many of the latter are shown, never- 
theless, especially in the tinted gloves 
to be worn with colored costumes. As 


to tone, the 
pure white. 
orated ridiculously. 
and those encrusted 
embroidered 


cream is preferred to the 
Some of the gloves are elab- 
Pearl-seeded 
with 
with 


gloves, 
lace, also 

and odd 
and tinted 
among the costly 
novelties for the special purse and eecen- 
trie taste. 

But surely the most surprising innova 
tions of the winter are the new 
tended for light ball-room use. 


rich 
floss 


those 


stones such as the carnelian 


mother-of-pearl, are 


shawls in- 
They are, 
of course, developed from the searfs, as 
are half the other novel indoor wraps of 
the vear. The shawls are things of bead- 
ed nets, usually laid over a lining of shot 
silk or gauze, or they are of beaded crépe 
de Chine lined with liberty satin. They 
are bordered all round with deep fringe. 
Feather edges of marabout are seen on 
many of the dance wraps for young girls, 
which wraps are merely 
shirred at intervals. 
gether to form armholes. 


long searts 
Some are caught to- 


So treated, they 


really enter the class of evening wraps, 
especially those made of liberty satin and 
lined with figured silks. 
with 


‘These, as a rule, 


are bordered the middle-stitched 












SATIN 


ruche of silk, fringed at each side, in lieu 
of feathers. This trimming, too, is seen 
on certain of the evening hoous, and some- 
times borders a tunic. 





























OU may sit at ease in an arm- 
chair and direct the fitting 
and draping of your gowns if you 
possess a Pneumatic Dress Form. 
It reproduces your exact fig- 
ure when inflated inside your 
fitted lining. 


| Fitting 

x your 
own 
back 





ADIES who have their 
making done at home need not 
stand for hours, nor undress forty times 
a day, at the dressmaker's request to 
“Just let me try this once more, please.” 
An unbecoming or ill-fitting gown is 
easily transformed, and making over or 
altering becomes a pleasure instead 

of a task. 
The sam 


dress- 


form muy be used ¢ uw 


a 
F rs Handing 
é 


your own 
skirt 





CALL and see demonstration, or 
write for Fashion Book F-24. 


When not in use let the air out 
and pack Form and stand rods in 
the box base until wanted again, 
or the form may be left inflated 
ready for use. 


PNEU FORM COMPANY 
322 Fifth Avenue 
N. W. Cor. 32d Street, NEW YORK 
Telephone 4250 Madison Square 


1// belo nines are t the me si form 
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The Fabric that 


needs no ironing 








HOME GOWNS 











RACTICALLY all indoor dresses for 
P tie woman under thirty are collar- 

less. This fact opens the way for 
the wearing of pretty lace collars, 
usually round, and fine white 
lingerie frills; or for tuckers sim- 
ilar to that pictured with 
the dotted gauze _ frock 
shown _ below. The very 
newest autumn de- 
velopment is the chemi- 
sette of crépe lisse, 
which is the accom- 
paniment of many 
gauze and satin after- 
noon frocks; and those 
of maline over satin. 

The belt is a feature 
of importance in many 
of the one-piece dresses, 
and the  Cireassian 
variety, in gold or 
black or blue galloon 
with a big square front 
buckle, is used on dark 
wool materials such as 
voile anu serge. Apropos 
of wool fabrics, many 
of the smartest afternoon 
dresses of the year are mod- 
elled out of wool canvas 
with band trimmings of black or 
some odd changeable satin; or, 
what is even smarter, with Slav 
embroidery. 

The erstwhile popular chantecler 
reds no longer exist in the vocabu- 
lary of fashion, but they are seen, 
renamed, as geranium reds, and 
are among the favorite tones for indoor 
tunies, and as touches upon dark frocks. 
You will see a waist like that shown on 
this page, made of pavement-gray crépe 
and chiffon, with a fine piping of gerani- 































is not only the most 
beautiful, longest wear- 
ing and most graceful 
draping cotton fabric 
made, but because of 
its peculiar weave it 
does not need ironing, 
It is therefore very 
largely used by ladies 
who are traveling or 
are so Situated that it 
is inconvenient or too 
expensive to patronize 
laundries. Look for 
the “Pacific” trade- 
mark when buying. 


If your dealer does not show 
you satisfactory styles and 
colorings, write for sample 


book. 


PACIFIC MILLS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Wanamaker’s 


New York Fall Catalog is 
now being mailed, free. 
It is an excellent Guide 
Book of New York and Paris 
wearing apparel. 

We pay postage on mail 
shipments of $5 or more. 
See Catalog for Freight 
and Express Free Delivery 
terms throughout the U.S. 
Just write us: "Please 
send Free Catalog No.33." 


New York 

















BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY | 
» CORSET 


is a blessing to 
womankind. It 
insures ease and 
comfort to the 
mother and 
safeguards the 
life of the 
expected child. 
It allows the 
mother to dress 

eg , as usual and to 
by ‘Preserve a nor- 
Berthe mal figure. Send 
May. stamp for illus- 
trated booklet 
No. 10 and 
photographs to 




























EVENING GOWN OF SILK MUSLIN WITH SATIN BANDS 





um color all round the neck and ti 
sleeve edges; or a geranium satin linir 
will gleam through the crépe lisse « 
chiffon chemisette. 

Black and white combination 
are also touched up with reds « 
this sort, and a very prett 
model advanced within th 
late weeks is of white char 
meuse (quite similar j 
outline to the eveni: 
gown shown on th 
page), with arabesqui 
over the waist and d 
seribing an apron ov 
the tunie, in black flos 
with jets and silv 
sequins. 

The hair arrang: 
ment for the home o 
house is looked upon as 
almost as important as 
the dress, and, notwith 
standing the satire 
which has been heaped 
upon “the bandaged 
head,” the pretty clas 
sie ribbon bands ar 
sure to be seen during th 
winter, especially wit! 
ninon and Paisley pat 
terned muslin frocks. 

For mature women whi 
adopt the lower chigno: 
the hair ornaments ar 
largely of oat and wheat 
shapes, or in flower and _ leat 
forms of silk powdered over wit! 
the erystal mystery known com 
mercially as diamond dust. 

Ornaments of this sort are par 
ticularly numerous for half 
mourning wear. Black and silver 
gray form the foundation of these 


ONE-PIECE DRESS IN DOTTED GAUZE, TAFFETA BORDER 
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OUTING FASHIONS 





— 


HE personality of a woman’s inner 
| self is revealed a little bit more 
clearly, perhaps, in her outing 


clothes than in any other depart- 
ment of her apparel. It must not 
be elaborate, if she would be 
thought smart, or run to ex: 


tremes in shortness ofr 


' length, in fulness or “ skimpi- 
he narrow skirt 


ness.” 


is in vogue for walking 
and tield wear, but it is 


not a shackle. It is a 
hi garment quite two and a 
i quarter yards wide, and 
: even wider if of the 

pleated form. A favorite 
is to make the upper 
skirt sheath-fitting and 
to jet in small or large 
croups of pleats at about 





idea 


the knee. 

The real livery of the 
-portswoman is a per- 
feetly fitted blouse with 

isy but not full sleeves and 
| smart habit-cut or circular 

pleated skirt, both gar- 
ments being tailored to the severest 
vree, Leather belts this year play 

1 interesting part in this class of 
ress, Varying in width as they do from 
two to six inches, and being trimmed with 
contrasting leather bindings or with metal 
bands or ecabochons. The wide belts are 
only as wide as six inches at the back and 
the front, but they are graded in height 
ind not sharply pointed back and front 
is belts have sometimes been in the past. 





lhe curve in those of this season suggests 
. corselet rather than a real belt. Nar- 
rower belts are worn with the popular 
Norfolk jacket, with which a_ leather- 
trimmed hat or one of glove kid is worn. 


~ 


ra 















RIDING HABIT OF NAVY BLUE, CHEVIOT, WITH STITCHED HAT 








cloth, with comfortable storm 
collars and rather deep fur enffs. As for 
the hats which smart motorists are wear- 
ing, they made in anything, 
from material matching the coat, or 


chinchilla 


are 


of fur matching the collar, Bon- 
nets of glove leather are 
shirred similarly to that 


shown on this page, which is 
of brown. silk. 
The Raglan sleeve is a 


favorite for the wool 
blouse and for all out- 
ing coats. A pretty 
model ‘shown has a 


front, a 
one-half 
the 


singlé-breasted 
skirt two and 
yards wide at 
edge, and 


bands 


lower 
sleeves that 
that may be 
worn quite loose, or be 
buttoned into wrist- 
fitting proportions. 
The recent summer 


have 


season has produced so 
many pretty bathing-hats 


that they have suggested a 
novel hat-cover which motor- 


ists who are clever are making for 


themselves, or buying, as they 
please, at the smart shops. This 


consists of a pull crown and corded brim 
f silk, with or without a lining of erino- 
line, but made upon calculations that are 
carefully prepared, so that the cover may 


SIMPLY MADE MOTOR BONNET OF SILK be put on over any turban-shaped hat, 
unless the latter is trimmed with big 

Navy-blue cheviot or serge, homespun quills which may not be removed. The 
or canvas, are the fabrics mostly seen for cover is given side rosettes similar to 


those seen in the bonnet pictured on this 
not, as desired. It 


the early autumn, with heavier mixtures 


and tweeds in gray and brown and olive page, and strings or 


blendings for the colder months. These may be wrapped in a small package and 
mixed cloths are very smart now. Motor adjusted over the hat in a moment, so 


coats are likely to be of the tweed, or of that it perfectly protects the hat. 


—_ 
Mo | 


















ONE-PIECE GOLF DRESS IN OLD-ROSE MARINE CLOTH 
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This season the 
demand for a 
flexible sole 
shoeis universal 
































A few years ago a flexible sole was unknown 
Today w 


men everywhere are demanding one 
;:-become the vogue that one manu 
» get the results 
Th : 


















Model 184. Red Cross 
Slucher Boot of dull finish 
calf; top of re hit 
Chis is a part y good 


walking boot 


style yet not too mannish. 


The closer fit, the smart lines, as well as its won- 
derful comfort are what have made the Red Cross 
Shoe so fashionable. 





These models show you what is being worn thi 
‘ry them on at your dealer and see for 

w different they feel. There is none of 

ting and burning stiff sol ase. Women 

I tenderest feet wear the new Red Cross 

’ without breaking them 4 Try these—you 
will find you can wear them right out of the store 


Model 185. Red Cross 
Button Boot of dull finish 
calf. The sole is rather 
heavy, with an extension 
edge. A handsome walk 
ing boot for women who 
are much out - of - doors. 


This style is what college 
girls are wearing. 


Notice 


lo protect you from soles “slashed” inside or worked 
by machines to make them flexible, we show the trade 
mark below. Look for it and you will know you are 
getting the Red Cross Shoe—the sole tanned by the 
special Ked Cross Process which leaves the leather 
so supple you can bend it double when new. 

f your dealer hasn’t the Red Cross Shoe, write us 
and we shall supply you direct, fit guaranteed e 
have fitted over 50,000 women by mai We can you. 
High Shoes, $4, $4.50 and $5. Oxfords, $3.50 and $4. 

KkKOuUN-FECHHEIMER & Co 
Dandridge Street 
















507-527 


Write for Style Book today 


Cincinnati, Ohio 















“1 
bends 
with the foot” 















The Red Cross Shoe is sold in 
i New Orleans, A. Schwartz & Son 
: WO stores St. Louis, J. G. Brandt Shoe Co, 
Mitchell-Gollar Shoe Co 
Place Sw we Shee Co " 
, The Red Cross Shoe Chieago, The Boston Store; 
wi eeere, 210 6th St Rothschild & Co.; 
. Selman, 564 Main St J. L. Temple 
he Reliable (Evanston) 
City, Robinson Shoe Co. 
raneiseo, The Philade!pbia 
Shoe Store; A.Goodman & Sons 







Brooklyn, I. Biyn & Sons; I 
Roston, J.C. Frederick, 59 Temple 



















Cincinnati, The Potter Shoe Co 
The Alms & Doepke Co 
The Lorentz Bros. Co. 

Exclusive agents for Mexieo, The Tampico News Co 
(Iue.) 2a. Calle de Ia Palma 27, Mexico, D. F 
















and leading dealers in all cities 


Trade-Mark 
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DONT MISS IT—— 


‘New York's Leading | 


Fashion Catalogue 
For Fall and Winter 1910-191 l 

















CO TOnT ee ws 8 en am/ SamPDRN Co 


NEW YORKS LEADING FASHION | 
CATALOG 4 

. Fall & Winter 19100 | a 

EE 









The above is a reproduction of the cata- 
logue cover. ne subject of the picture in 
the center is taken from the prize-awarded 
oil painting “THE DANCE IN THE 
STUDIO” by Mr. Francis C. Jones, N.A. | 
| The colors of the painting are beautifully 
| reproduced on the catalogue cover. 1e 
| work on the inside of this beautiful book 
is equally as high grade. 


DON’T MISS IT! 


| Write To-day for FREE Copy | 


It is the most Wanted, most Sensible, | 
| most Practical, most Economical, and | 
| most Complete and Authoritative Pub- | 

lication on New York Styles. 
| This 160-Page Book faithfully and | 
beautifully illustrates and fully de- | 
scribes everything to wear for | 





| Women, Misses, Girls, Boys 
and Infants 
Tailor-Made Suits, Dresses, Coats, 
Furs, Costumes, Waists, Underwear, | 
| Misses’, Boys’ and Children’s Clothing, | 
Millinery, Jewelry, Gloves, Shoes, etc., 


At Money-Saving Prices 
the lowest ever quoted for reliable merchandise 


Convince Yourself at Our Risk 


Money Refunded if Not Satisfactory 
We Pay Express Charges Both Ways 








To receive full value for your money you cannot 
afford to be without a copy of this valuable 
Fashion Book and Shopping Guide. 


| it is FREE. Write TODAY. 
| Address Dept. H B 


| SL MASON TOL NEW YORK. | 


— FOUNDED 1865 - 


BUSTand HIPS 


Every woman who attempts to make a dress 
r shirt waist immediately discovers how dif- 
ficult it ist tain a good fit by the usual 
thod,”" 

















with herself for the 





Adjustable Dress Forms”’ 
lo away with all discomforts and disappoint 
ments in fitting, and render the work of 


dressmaking once easy and satisfactory. 
This form can be adjusted to 50 different 
i shapes and sizes; bust raised or lowered, also 
made longer and shorter at the waist line 
and form raised or lowered to suit any de- 
sired skirt length. Very easily adjusted, can- 
@ not get out of order, and will last a lifetime 
Write for lllustrated Booklet containing 

complete line of Dress Forms with prices 

Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co. 


Dept. J, 30 W. 824 St., NEW YORK 
Dept. J, 224-230 West Huron St., CHICAGO 








Dept. J, 70-76 Pearl St., TORONTO, CAN, 


I Can TEACH YOU 
Dress Cutting 


It is easy to learn. Any lady can cut 
perfect fitting garments from measure. 
My system is 








2 





used onthe McDowell 
goods. Nopaper Improved 
atterns to be System 


Pp 

drafted. YOU ACQUIRE that 
deftness used by the professional 
dressmaker of long experience. 
My SYSTEM is NOW IN USE 
by thousands of dressmakers 
throughout the world Special 

offer, send for free booklet to-day, \ 
**How to Learn by Mail and 
Double Your Income."' Write 

me personally. I will help you to increase your income. 


Wy Broll bro. 
THE McDOWELL CO., Dept. 9, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
CLEANS Lace Curtains 


rane 
without breaking a thread. Takes 
out dirt and stains from all deli- 
cate fabrics. Cleans anything: 
























are 
rubbing. Perfectly harmiess. Ask 
gourdealer, If he hasn't it,send his name, |’ ll send sample, FREE. 
7.W. HENRY, 133 Court Avenue. DES MOINES, IA. 



















HE 

would seem really ideal for the 

woman 
nomically. 
actually “ confections ’ 


ends 


amateurs may copy with little risk 
of unfortunate results. 
narrow, even “ skimpy,” and waists 
are made almost universally in the 
seamless, half-Japanese form. 
a properly cut 


could 


one idea for the economist to follow 


is to 


milliners 
her own fashions. 


In 
the 
laid, 


separate blouse and the fabric hat. 
The first reason is that such waists 


are 


which 
value, and by the aid of which one 
well-tailored costume may be made 
to ser 
cially the fact for the suburbanite, 


who visits the near-by city for her 
shopping and _ theatre-going, and 
must do both, often, on a single trip. 


Any of the waists and hats shown 
in this group would be appropriate 


for h 


matinée, or to go informally to the 


theat 


waists could be bought ready-made 
at a low price, but any of them may 
be made at home very economically, 
in the matter both of money and of 


time. 


less waist foundation, our pattern 
mode 


used. 


case of any is taste in selection of 


color 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


coming winter’s styles 
who must dress eco- 
Dresses and hats are 
> of odds and 


put together in ways which 


















Dresses are 


With 
pattern, a baby 
put one of these together. The 


study how the dressmakers and 
succeed, and then create * 

F 
this month’s suggestions for 
economical dresser, stress is 
for several reasons, upon the 


transformation 
every woman 


garments of 
knows the 


ve many purposes. This is espe- 


incheon wear, for the afternoon 


re in the evening. None of the 


All are built upon the seam- 


1 No. 310 being the one here 
All that is required in the 


and fabric. 


The first design, for example, con- 


sists 


silk 


bolero outlined with 


of a thin shirred underwaist of 
or net, and a seamless lace 
velvet ribbon. 


The corselet is of satin. No pattern 


is needed for girdles of this sort. 


silk i 
form 


any shape cut out of straight material. 
To make a girdle like the one pictured 





Bias 
s used for them, and this moulds the 
and holds its own better than could 


narrow one 


will suffice. 


\ 





4 
lad 
a 


THEATRE BLOUSE OF TUCKED NET 






































SEAMLESS BOLERO OF LACE 


with this first waist, a bias strip eleven 
inches wide will be necessary. 
similar to 
the second blouse, a strip six inches wide 
The strip must be blind- 


To make a 
that shown with 


stitched on each side, and 
pinned into folds about 
the figure, after which a 
light tacking will hold it 
in place. 

The fashioned 
on a seamless-blouse pat- 
tern, trimmed off in the 
front as illustrated, and 
closed at the back. In the 
back the garment is 
round. Old lace dyed to 
match the material with 
which it is combined, 
cashmere-printed silk or 
cotton, foulard or plain 
‘satin, will all give charm- 
ing results in reproducing 
the fashionable outlines of 
this waist. 

If the blouse be made 
in cashmere-printed silk 
or cotton gauze, the tilted- 
back turban would _ be 
highly effective if draped 
with the same material. 
To stamp it with the 
necessary wintry charac- 
ter the narrow rolled 
brim should be faced with 
sapphire or royal-blue vel- 
vet which should match 
the plumes at the side. I 
mention blue here as an 
example because some 
trace of this color is sure 
to be found in cashmere 
prints, and it is the hat 
color of all others this 
winter. But black, a rich 
brown or purple, or any 


bolero is 


of the new cardinal-red 
shades, would also _ be 
effegtive. 

Plumes are not essen- 





“Those Arnold Goods” 


There are lots of new things for 
your little folks’ complete outfit 
nowadays, and they contribute 
wonderfully to their health and com- 
fort. To learn all about your child- 
ren’s needs call on the dealer who 
sells 


Baby Goods 


See the knit nighties for babies up 
to 2 years and the night drawers 
and day drawers for children up to 


10 years—the night drawers made 
with patented double - soled feet. 


Price 50¢ and up. Then there are 
knit bands, wrappers, undervests, etc. 
Write for your dealer’s name and catalogue G. 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Albany, N. Y. 











Legit 


RUBBER BUTTON 


Hose Supporter 


is easy, safe and eco- 
nomical; allows the 
utmost freedom of 
movement and is 
readily attached. 
It interests chil- 
dren in dressing 
themselves. 















] and VelvetGrip Va 
\\ is stamped on the loops. 
Sample pair, children’s size 
(give age), mailed on receipt 
of 16 cents. 





















would not 
wear any 
other kind. 
Write for the 
* Porosknit" Booklet 
and find out why. 

Shirts and Drawers 

Garment 


Per 
For Men For Boys 
50° 25¢ 
Union Suits Union Suits 
$1.00 50c 
pe og # = pea 
fees 
~Soaeae 














tial, though I must admit 
that good ones have never | 
been so easily within the 





Reduce Your Flesh 


without drugs or dieting 
by wearing 


Dissolvene Rubber Garments 
POSITIVE KESULTS OBTAINED 
Worn with Comfort by Men and Women 

> Write for Booklet “B” 
DISSOLVENE MFG. COMPANY, 
18 West 84th Street, N. ¥. 
(Aator Court Bidg.) Adjoining Waldorf-Astoria 
Tel, No. 3594 Murray Hill 


Rubber Face Masks remove Tan, Freckles.and 
all impurities of the skin. Price $5.00 prepaid 
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TAFFETA 
Petticoats 


have an assured place in the wardrobes of 
American women. They have not only taken 
the place of silk—they have achieved a popu- 
larity for themselves that silk could never 
attain. 


With the appearance and feel of silk, the 
same swish and soft rustle and dainty smart- 
ness, Heatherbloom combines a durability that 
gives three times silk’s wearing quality and an 
economy that enables you to purchase three 
Heatperbloom Petticoats for the price of one 
of sil 


Heatherbloom Petticoats present a choice of 
simple designs or elaborate Parisian creations. 


These are obtainable in retail stores from $2 
upward according to details of workmanship. 


Be certain the petticoats you purchase are 
real Heatherbloom. Remember that every 
genuine Heatherbloom Petticoat bears this 
woven SILK label—white lettering on 
black grouhd. Look for it on waistband. 


See the label on the waistband 





EVERY PETTICOAT GUARANTEED 


genuine Heatherbloom 


No petticoat is a 
Insist on seeing it. 


unless it bears the label. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago 
(Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics) 











Reduced Fur Prices to 
Early Buyers 


Really good furs are higher in price 
than ever before. Tosave money with- 
out sacrificing quality, buy your furs 
from the maker at summer prices. 

Our location for over half a century 
at Saint Paul, the gateway to the great 
American fur country, and one of the 
largest fur markets of the world, en 
ables us to buy finest raw skins direct 
from the trappers. These selected skins 
are the best; our styles the latest. 
Furs are sent on approval to responsi- 
ble persons. Fit and satisfaction pos- 
itively guaranteed, or money refunded. 

To attract early orders, and avoid 
usual rush later, we offer, until Novem- 
ber Ist, 


10% Discount off 1910 
Catalog Prices of 


ALBRECHT 
FURS 


ALBRECHT FURS are genu- 
ine furs, true to name, made from whole 
skins by workmen of lifelong experi- 
ence, in the best possible manner. We 

not make or sell cheap, unreliable 
furs 

Hundreds of styles of Fur Garments, 
Neckwear, and Muffs; photographs in 
colors from actual furs; valuable infor- 
mation about all furs; directions for 
home measurement, etc., given in our 

60-PAGE CATALOG NO. 16, SENT 

FOR FOUR CENTS IN STAMPS 

Buy now; take advantage of advance- 
season discounts; have your pick of Cial “~ Dis- $63 
complete assortments; and avoiddelay Count Frice, 
in getting your furs, (Send bust meas- 

We refer to any bank or business ure, waist length, 
house in Saint Paul or Minneapolis. height, and weight.) 

E. ALBRECHT @ SON 
Established 1855 
6th & Minnesota Sta., Station G, Saint Paul, Minn. 


1910 Mouel 52-inch 
Russian Pony Bou- 
levard Coat. (Xe- 
duced from catalog 
tllustration.) Spe- 




















“The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Woman Is Cleanliness” 





Hygienic Odorleas 


NAIAD 


DRESS SHIELD 


Supreme in 
Beauty! Quality! Cleanliness! 


Possesses two important and exclusive features. It does 
not deteriorate with age and fall to powder in the dress— 
can be easily and quiekly sterilized by immersing in boiling 
water for a few seconds only. At the stores, or sample pair 
on receipt of 25 cents. Every pair guaranteed. 











The C.E.CONOVER CO. .Mfrs., 101 Franklin St., N. Y. 





reach of the modest purse as 
they are this year. But in the 
case of this turban, a large vel- 
vet or velvet-bound moiré bow 
made with pleated wing ends, or 
a handsome shirred mound of 
velvet, would be as rich and even 
more youthful. 

To make the second waist 
upon the pattern suggested, the 
material should first be tucked, 
or purchased in this form. In 
the original, tucked net is used. 
After it is cut it may be fitted 
easily over a thin silk lining, 


previously fitted to the figure. 
This is provided with single- 


seam sheath sleeves of lace. The 
outer waist is then outlined with 
entre-deux, as This is 
mitred at the left side and ear- 
ried around the body by 
it under each pleat, 


shown. 


passing 
through a 


slit in the net. 

Another way of trimming this 
waist, and one which the smart- 
est dressmakers are advancing, 
is to earry the band trimming 
from the square collar corner 


diagonally pass- 
ing it under the arms, and bring- 
ing it up to a corresponding 
point at the back. The same 
idea is carried out with round 
neck garments; for the stout 
figure it is decidedly advan- 
tageous when adopted with the 
seamless waist. 


across the body, 


If you have straight-border 
material on hand, in lace or gal- 
loon or embroidery, this is the 
season in which to use it. Wavy- 
bordered insertions have gone 
out. as such, but the clever 
economist may still use them by 
lace-stitching them together so 


as to form sleeves and 
portions; or she may lay a 

straight edge of silk or satin under them 
(or of net) and work in a small floss motif 
between the waves or scallops. 

To give the smart and late touch to the 
straight-border bands, an outline of velvet 
or taffeta may be added. In street dresses 
bands of this sort are dark; in evening 
frocks they may be of any pale evening 
shade. 

Still another development of band trim- 
ming is shown in the third waist. Dres- 
den or Pompadour ribbon for light waists 


blouse 


PRINTED GAUZE WITH RIBBON TRIMMING is 


will be very useful here; or plain ribbon 
embroidered in some _ individual way. 
Bands may be formed of embroidered net 
laid over plain silk, or of plain silk with 
an edge piping of cretonne-patterned silk; 
or plain silk bands may be embroidered 
with steel or jet beads, and these will mar- 
vellously enrich an otherwise simple waist. 

According to fashion’s last word, waists 
similar to the second and third in this 
group should match the skirt and coat 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


DRESS BLOUSE OF 








FINE-TUCKED GAUZE 


with which they are to be worn; or match 
some color in them if the material in them 
be mixed. Or they may be made in a 


softly 
bands bring them 


material, 
into 
costumes as a whole, 


contrasting provided the 


harmony with the 
Some of the daintiest theatre waists of- 
fered by importing houses this year are of 
printed cotton gauzes. Good shops offer 
these gauzes at from twenty-five to fifty 
cents the yard. When combined with lace 
set on artistically, and_ little 
touches of hand embroidery 
here and there, the purchased 


motifs 


waist of this sort will cost 
from fifteen to twenty-five 
dollars. Of course it is the 


hand-work and the exclusive- 
ness of a given design that 
The woman at home 
who can supply these herself 
may reproduce one of these 
waists at from two to four 
dollars. 

Old lace figures may be cut 
out of flounces or 
ders and applied to printed 
silks or gauzes with rich 
effect, even by the amateur 
needlewoman. These 
plain, 
waist; or ribbon may be used 
with fashionable results over 
a plain waist. 

The last blouse shown here- 
with is made on the seamless 
lines, of two sorts of printed 
cotton gauze. The top and the 
are of gauze having 
a gray ground, of which little 
in the hazy blending 
olive, tan, and 
which covers it. The lower 
portion includes the same 
shades in the motif, but the 
latter is printed over a royal 
blue ground. 

The seaming occurs under 
the top band of the ribbon. 
It might instead be covered 
by a band of black or cream 
or tinted lace. The way to 
put on such lace, by the way, 
first to make your waist, 

fitting and finishing it neatly. 
lay your lace where you wish it, to 
form bretelles, or a bertha which droops 
cver the arms; outlining a yoke form, or 
as a trimming for the centre of the front 
or back of the waist. Baste it into posi- 
tion carefully and stitch on the machine 
if you must, or, preferably, lace-stitch it 
all round by hand. When this is done, 
cut out the material from underneath. Five 
and one-half yards of two-inch ribbon will 
be required for this waist 


cost. 


worn bor- 


may be 


used on a seamless 


sleeves 


is seen 


of blue, 


rose 


Then 

















Big Double Value 





PARIS FASHIONS 
WRITE To-Day 


For Your FREE Copy or 


OUR FALL & WINTER 
‘Or -We mele 





To introduce 


SIEGEL (OOPER & (0 (acaso 


FREE 
DELIVERY 


to your home 


AND 24 HOUR 
SERVICE PLAN 




















Sizes 32 to 44 
Kust Measure, 
Value $15.50. 


Our $$ 50 
ara 10 
Order by 

No. HB 700. re 
This dress at this price = Slegel Coo Lak & Co. Chicago Nos 700 | 


t got sur 


Delivered free to your ho 
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Reme 
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From Cnicaco 
To Your Home 





FREE oppo 


| Write Dept.HB °:. 
ORIGINAL 


OIESET Te 











gEciSTERED 







For 
Afternoon Frocks, 
Walking Gowns, 
Evening Costumes, 
Children’s Dresses 
Shirt Waists, Slips,’ 


Foundations, Ete. 

SOIESETTE is the 
most widely used fabric 
of its kind in the world, 
It offers the silky lustre, 
beauty, and rich colors 
of pongee. It has the 
same graceful draping 
qualities, thefashionable 
appearance of silk—yet 
SOIESE 2 is far 
more durable and costs 
much less. Moreover it 
launders perfectly and 
holds its color and finish 


permanently. 
All shades and colors. By the 
yard at all | the better stores. 


Look for this ; label in eve ry 
garment made from Soiesette. 


W sOlESETTE 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & CO., 38 Leonean 


Makers of the famous “PLAXON” 





o St., New Youe 
White Guods 














in ten « 
FREE. 


"Bete Sama” 


Devt. om. "39 Quincy St. Chicago 


x am a little more, 
book showing speost 
ie grade switc 





We 
Deliver 
Free 






Direct from 
our Farm in 
California 












We grow our own feathers. 
We pluck the plumes, dye, curl, and 
finish them in our own factory on our farm. 







Cawston 


Ostrich 
Feathers 


SOLD AT PRODUCER’S PRICES 
CAWSTON SELECTED PLUME 


15 inches long, black, white, or any solid 
color, price $5.00. 


CAWSTON SPECIAL WILLOW 
17 inches long, black, white, or any solid 
color, price $10.00. 

Younes 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue 
showing latest styles in ostrich plumes, willows, 

boas, stoles and fans, Sent free on request. 


YOUR OLD FEATHERS 
ARE VALUABLE 
Send them to us and we 
will change and make 
them over into this sea- 
son's fashionable willow 
plumes. We can dye 
them to match any cos- 
tume. Have the light 
colors dyed black or any 

of the new shades. 


returned if not pleased. 





mark 


Our trade 
pr tects you, 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 











P. O. Box 21 South Pasadena, California 
Ea I ESSE 


/MENNENS 
| WARANGIA 
| Talcum Powder | 


For sale ¢ 
















AY where or mai 


\ receipt of 25r. 
b Sample Free. 











Gerbard Mennen 6 
(0., Newark, N. 4 6 
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liquid depths of 
Add the arch of beauty 
*. Make a plain 


accentuate the 
woman's eyes. 


BEAUTIFUL EYEBROWS 









positively 


Barlattar Eyebrow Grower 
mak thin, light-colored brows thick, 
dark and silky. Wonderfully success- 
r jar, with full instructions. 
cular on the cultivation of 





yebrow 








WOMAN’S CHIEF CHARM 
is a perfect complexion, such as is enjoyed 
by thousands who use that great beautifier 

Lablache. Its users are conspicuous at 
social functions, because “ it makes you look 
ten years younger” by pre- 
venting wrinkles, eliminat- 
ing that shiny appearance 
and keeping the skin 
smooth and velvety. Its 
|| delicate fragrance is de- 
| lightful. 





Refuse Sudbstit 
i may 
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ox, of « gg 
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ll Send 10c. for sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept, I 
125 Kingston St., Kosten, Mass. 
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BAZAR 


pleasing 


practical patterns 


HE four 
with this number of the 


should prove particularly 
at this opening of the season, because of 


the many ways in which each may be 
developed. 
The little girls’ coat, of which two 


illustrations are given below, shows one 
of the prettiest models of the year. You 
will see at a glance what a simple gar- 
ment it is to make, the only portions 
which could possibly offer difficulty to 
the home dressmaker being the little up- 
turned scallops which outline the collar 
and border the top of the pleats. 

But non-essentials, the 
garment is quite as pleasing if finished 
band of self material, 
This coat pattern may 
sizes, for girls of six, 
twelve years, re- 


these are for 
with a 
tailor-stitched. 
be had in four 
eight, ten, and 
spectively. 


simple 


Made up in white broadcloth with ip - 


white velvet revers, in cream surah with 
velvet collar and cuffs, or in dark-blue 
chinchilla cloth or other wool coating, it 
will prove a charming dress or school 
coat, according to the fabrie chosen. But 
a clever woman may have double service 
from this pattern, for there would be no 
difficulty in converting it into a dress 
pattern by a mere rounding of the 
neck, omitting the revers (or substitut- 
ing for them a round shoulder 
and giving it a slightly more pronounced 
double-breast form. So the 
smaller size would serve admirably also 


collar), 
changed, 


for a small boy’s dress. 

For making over a frock this pattern 
No. 609 is also most useful. The pleating 
necessary. The 
narrow, 


may be pieced where 
breadths or upper gores 
and, in addition to these advantages, two 
materials may be combined effectively by 
making the pleating, collar, and cuffs of 
one material, with the body portion of 
the other. 

Pattern No. 513, 
sizes—small, 


are all 


which is issued in 
three medium, 
is suitable for plain or printed silk, cot- 
ton, or voile, fine 
twilled The top 
may be made in black velvet or silk, and 
the lower dress in blue or other preferred 
shade. In gray the combination would 
be particularly smart this season. 

The lower part of the waist—that is, 
the shirred portion—if made of chiffon, 
would give a smart variety to a 
skirt, especially if combined with a velvet 
Breton top. There innumerable 
pretty ways of making up this costume 
for street wear, and almost as many for 
the simpler evening wear. Again, the 
waist portion may be combined with the 
skirt pattern No. 406, of which a picture 
is shown below on the next page. 

The vogue for the striped street 


large— 


cashmere, or a 
Breton 


wool 


serge. seamless 


serge 


are 


cos- 


LITTLE GIRL’S COAT OR DRESS. No. 609. 
Sizes, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. 
Price, 25 cents. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to 
j written 
ade in form of postage sta:nps, postal note, or check. 





send number and size 
In all cases money must accompany order. 





























SIMPLE AFTERNOON FROCK. No. 513. 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. 
Price, 35 cents. 


tume, practically self-trimmed and almost 
always having a hair-line stripe upon a 
dark ground, has already lasted several 
months, and yet it is receiving renewed 
attention from the tailors this season. 
This is why the charming costume com- 
prising coat No. 210 and the skirt No. 406 
is particularly to be recommended for 
the woman who can have but one tailored 
costume in the beginning of the season. 

The new pattern is highly suitable for 
satin or surah costumes, or for the gray 
moiré which so many tailors are bringing 
forward as the season’s novelty. The ful- 
ness in the centre of the back of the skirt 
is slight, but may be omitted if desired, 
and the skirt fitted easily about the hips 
from the back seam. 

The coat here shown is. most desirable 
for corded silk or Paris 
tailors are making up coats of this sort 
with lower bands that stop, as in this 
case, at the side-front They are 
making such bands of bias lines with 


serge fabrics. 


seams. 


each seam of the coat strapped with 
a narrow” bias _ band. They are 
putting much work upon the lapels, 


which, in some cases, show the stripes 
running in three or more directions. 

The sides may be varied by cutting 
them on the bias, and the centre of the 
back varied by seaming it with the 
stripes meeting in the centre in down- 
ward-turning points. Should this be de- 
sired in the case of a coat cut upon pat- 
tern No. 210, the cutting of the material 
should be done carefully, with allowance 
for the slight seam, so that the hang of 
the coat, which is especially desirable, is 
in no way affected. 

Another variation may be made in the 
pattern which any amateur may make if 
she wishes it. The fronts may be given a 
cutaway turn by folding the lower points 
back diagonally to a point below the 
buttonhole (the place for which is 
marked upon the pattern), corresponding 
to that of the revers above it. The por- 
tions so turned back should then be faced 
to harmonize with the upper revers. 


of pattern desired, together with 
Remit- 
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sin America Dyeing, Cleansing, 













DF Face Mark Recistered 
DARN! 
Why Darn? 


If you buy Buster Brown’s Guaranteed 

Slectery for the whole family there'll be 

NO DARNING TO DO. 
Silk Lisle Half Hose for MEN, black, 
tan, navy and gray. 
Lisle*Hose for LADIES, medium and 
gauze weight; black or tan. ; 
Combed Egyptian Hose for BOYS, light 
and heavy weight, black or tan. 
Lisle fine gauge Ribbed Hose for MISSES 
medium and light weight, black or tan. 
MISSES silk lisle fine gauge, ribbed, 
black or tan. 

26c. a Pair, Four Pairs to the Box, $1.00 
LADIES silk lisle gauze, black or tan, 
Three Pairs to the Box, - - - $1.00 

GUARANTEED FOR FOUR MONTHS 
For sale MOST everywhere, but if your mer 
chant can't supply you send us your order, 
stating kind, size and color wanted, and we 
will supply you direct, prepaying postage. 


Write For Buster's 
ZZ 


Latest Funny Book, 















FREE. 
BUSTER 

BROWN’S 

HOSIERY MILLS, 


555 Sherman Avenue, 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 



















Mother. ‘& 


ga 


tive 





the home, on the street, and in 
evenly in front and back — no 
ripping or basting 
















ulkiness — no 

no lacing — no Can be worn the year 
round. 
Made 1m several styles, and at prices lower than vou can 


material and have them made at home 


y the 


Send for our Fine Mustrated Book —“Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt” — It's Free to every woman writ 
ing for it. Tells all qbout these skirts, their advantages, styles, 





$ Opinions Wf physicians, dre nakers, ang 
When you get ou n 


material, and 


users. 10 Day 





been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Sk 
on of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
we will cheerfully. refund every cent paid. Other Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you — same 

intee — Illustrated book free. Which boek shall we 


guara 
send? White to-day to 
X Beyer & Williams Co. Devt. G, Buffalo, N. Y. 
“ WARNING ° 


fo protect you against disappointment we caution you thin 
the Fine-Form Maternity Skirt is the only ““Mater- 
nity Skirt” on the market, as it is the only skirt which can 
always be made to drape evenly, front and back—all substitutes 
offered will rise in front during development—a fault so repulsive to 
every woman of refined tastes. No pattern can be purchased any- 
where for this garment. Its special features are protected by patents. 






















PRESTO—A PERFECT 
DRESS FORM 


The Acme Automatic | 
Adjustable Dress 
Formis PERFECT. | 
Because it possesses every | 
feature that could be } 
thought of ina VressForm. | 
By a twist of the wrist the three 
little wheels, located at the top of | 
the Form AUTOMATICALLY AD. | 
JUSTS the Form to any desired | 
| 





shape, style or size, and there is nc 
woman's figure that the ACME 
AUTOMATIC ADIUSTABLI 


DRESS FURM cannot adjust 
itself to 
Write to-day for latest catalogue 








and price-list, showing all styles and 
sizes of ACME DRESS FORMS 
Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co. 
Suite 23, 70 Fifth Ave, N. Y. City 














25 cents per Yard 
The Greatest Value Ever Offered 


A beautiful new silk fabric. 

In all shades for afternoon 

and evening dresses. At 

all wash goods departments. 
Look for the Name on the Wrapper 


fame dealer cannot supply you, write us for 
information as to where it may be purchased 


Burton Brothers & Co. New York 


Old Feathers 


Ry Willowing or Adding New Tops. 
Oldest and best-known firm 














and Curling Ostrich Feathers 
exclusively. Send us your 
eathers,no matter where you 
may be, and we will advise you 
what can be done with them and 
the cost. Is returned free 
of charge if no order is given. 
H. Methot Ostrich Feather Co. 
58-Z Temple Place, Roston, Mass. 









































































The skirt No. 406 is an admira- 
ble one for indoor or outdoor wear. 
rhe slight fulness observable in 
the picture is allowed for 
who will not conform to the nar- 
rower width which ultra-fashion- 
ables are wearing. However, this 
narrow effect may be obtained with 
the present pattern by fitting at 
the back seam. For chiffon this 
skirt offers a very pleasing form, 
bengaline and similar 


those 


or for 
ribbed weaves. 

The last pattern to be described 
is shown in a_ practically un- 
trimmed form in order to picture 
the garment lines perfectly to the 
home dressmaker. ‘here are abso- 
lutely no complications in it to puz- 
zie, the shaping of each separate 
gore being perfect and these being 
as few as fashion will permit. 

As a house dress for an elderly 
may be used over and 
over again in simple or trimmed 
form, for ordinary morning wear, = | 
or for the informal evening use to | //} 
which many women prefer to limit ! 
themselves. 


woman it 


Every woman of years 
realizes the dignity of the flowing / .7 /j 
lines of such a_ princess dress. 4g ys 


\lade up in elinging cashmere, in 
stately silk, 
such dresses clothe a housemother to per- 
tection. 

The gown from which the pattern is 
taken was of dark-gray velvet, of the soft 
variety known as chiffon. The 


front panel was embroidered in the fash- 


sonable floss embroidery in big wheat- 
head design, with points of mother-of- 
pearl spotting it here and there. The 


hack of the gown was similarly treated, 
so that the same general effect was pre- 


served. The centre of this portion, how- 
ever, had inverted pleats stitched  in- 


visibly to below the hip line, but there- 
after left free to give ease to the 
gestion of a train, 

In the original gown the sleeves were 
scrolled with embroidery over the top and 
at the wrist. These are of the prevailing 
narrow width, but are slightly fuller than 
those recently seen, since the garment is 
designed especially for the woman who 
must combine absolute comfort with grace 
in her 

If treated strictly as a morning dress, 
ribbon may be used to outline the panel 


suc- 
sug 


dress. 


front and the sleeves. For the stout 
figure, the side hip gore, which is indi- 


cated in the pieture, may be covered with 
a corresponding band from the armpit to 











SMART AUTUMN SUIT. 

Coat No 210. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. 
Skirt No. 406, Sizes, 22, 24, 26, and 28 inches waist measure. 

Price, 25 cents each. 


in the still richer dark velvet, 


entire 


\ittbdiaenabai? 
































PRINCESS HOUSE GOWN. No. 514. 
Sizes, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. 
Price, 35 cents. 


the lower edge of the dress. Almost any 
young woman who this pattern 
would add that band to the dress in order 
rather square lines 
all such dresses of to-day possess. Or 
would form contrasting side panels ex- 


chose 


to aecent the which 


she 


tending from the side-back seam to the 
short side dart seen in the illustration, 


but continued quite to the hem of the 
dress, 

Pattern No. 514 may be had in 
34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. 
The pattern includes forms for the collar 
and chemisette, which may be 
made in one with the dress, or 
separately when several chemi- 
settes are to be made up for it. A 
white or a self-colored chemisette 
will be equally pleasing. 

To return for another word upon 
the practical patterns 210 and 
406, the illustration of the black 
satin costume on page 586 bears 
a general resemblance to the 
striped suit shown as No, 210 and 
No. 406, and will aid, perhaps, in 


sizes 


picturing one of the materials 
which I have™suggested as being 
suitable for such a costume. Both 
have the shoulder dart, which 
renders fitting so easy for the 
amateur. 

The skirts of these two costumes 
are almost identical. They rep- 
resent, perhaps, the most fashion- 
able form of the shackle skirt, 


without being extreme. [n even- 
ing fabrics the gathered sides 
would probably be made up in 
gauze, crépe, or voile, and the 
panel and skirt-band in satin or 
taffeta. A skirt of this 
would combine prettily with the 
waist portion of frock pattern No. 
510, published last month, especial- 
ly if a similar panel form were 
carried up to the Breton top, sim- 


sort 


ilar to the waist No. 511. Or 
this waist as originally made 
would also harmonize with skirt 
No. 406. 

The real secret of success in 
home dressmaking often lies in 
clever combinations of one -idea 
with another, in lieu of a me- 


chanical following of the ideas em- 
bodied in a given pattern. Frocks 
513 and 514, and skirt 406 offer 
possibilities of such combinations 
that are really limitless. They 
are suitable alike for the severely 
tailored style and for foulards and 
chiffons. No. 406 is ideal for com- 
binations of two materials. 
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for $15, 


Conte 
winter 
dresses, 
and wil 
The me 
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given, | 
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gets one of thes 
will realize that she can buy 
high-class wearing apparel 
for less money from us than 





you do not find it to be the best coat you ever saw 


all those little style points that distinguish 


The book sent free upon request 


Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. 


Department F 


This Beautiful Coat*15 


Made of extra fine quality, 

high luster, black broadcloth 

It is a wonderful bargain, 

the best coat we have ever offered 

you 

would consider a great value if 
the cost to you were half as 


is low price —a coat 


again. Every woman 


e coats 


from any other firm, and will 
become a permanent customer of 
our great mail-order organization. 
Description No. 591—The style illustrated is a 54-inch coat 
of 1 high luster broadcloth The design make 
it ap for wear on all occasions and becoming to any 
figure The superior quality of material adds a richness that 
must be seen to be fully appreciated The tailoring is of the 
best and the coat is lined throughout with —— guaran f 
teed satin. Itis a coat that can be worn many seas ind one ib 
oo, y —_ always feel well om. 4 Comes in $15 
Order at once—giving bust measure only—and if 


return it and we will refund your money. 


New Style Book Free 

ining 100 of the prettiest fall and 
styles in women's suits, coats, 
skirts, furs, waists, etc., is ready 
| be of interest to every woman. 
st favored materials, colors and 


hionable woman's wardrobe are 
iaving been selected by experts 
rt of correct gowning. 


by far 


pan so Be lilinois 






































































GIVE te a the children all they want of 
the delicious Kingsford's Creams, 
Puddings, Ices 


delicate desserts that anyone can eat. 


b Vang saat? 
is the trusted standby of the experienced 
cook. She uses Kingsford’s for thick- 
rich, creamy gravies and 
She makes her pie-crust 


Custards, 


ening 
sauces, 


tender and flaky her bread and 
cake finer in texture—by using 
part Kingsford's instead of all flour. 
“Whet 


The Cook Book “Q” 


a Cook K 
aN about Corn Starch.” 168 
SD. of the best recipes you ever 


tried. 
send your name on a 
post card. 

T. Kingsford 2 Son 


National Stareh ¢ 
S 





























light and 


tells 


Ought to 


now 


It’s free—Just 


Oswego, N. Y. 








Falke 


In velvety 
Skins 
and touch—t 


Their fashi 


You will ap 
They can be 
and hundred 


COLORS. 
Ask your 





are unsurpassed. ‘They are 


Throws, Chair 


SIZES: 26 to 33 inches wide 


ONONDAGA HIDE & LEATHER CO. 
ART SKIN DEPT. 
32 E. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK 


r’s Velvet Suede Skins 


and fascinating colors these Art 
more than pleasing to the eye 


softness of texture 


hey are 


“Useful As Well As Ornamental ” 


ionable and artistic effects make them ideal for Table 
acks, Pillow Covers, Drapery and Den Hangings. 
preciate the “+m for Pyrographic, Art, and Needle Work. 
made into Shopping Bags, Jewel Cases, Book Covers, 
s of other artistic articles to enhance your home. 

by 36 to 40 inches long. ALL 


“ particular” friends about them and then see the big 
assortment at any reliable 
dealer’s. We wili send you 
any skin, all charges pre- 
paid, for only $1.75. Re 
member, we positively 
guarantee satisfaction. 

























Write now for 
FREE SAMPLES and «ee for your- 
self the superior quality and color 
range. 














Few gifts combine beauty, durability and usefulness as does a 


Chest of South 


protects furs and other clothing against moths, mice, dust, damp 
No camphor required. Saves cold storage expenses. 


ness. 


for generations. 
and copper decorations. 


From factory 
east of Mississ 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 67, Statesville, N. C. 


Milady’s Xmas Gift 


ern Red Cedar, the delightfully fragrant wood that 


Last 
Style 143, in illustration, has hand-rubbed finish 
Only $12.50. Many other designs. 
to home saves dealer’s profit. We pay freight 
ippi River. Write for catalog “ M.” 














The Chest 
Grandmother used. 
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Lady Gay?” 
‘No, but I expect to in the course of a month or so.” 
“ Why the delay?” 
“ She’s in prison.” 





“Jest you Wait, JULIET. WHEN I’M A MAN I’M 
GOIN’ TO SAVE UP AND BUY YE ONE 0’ THEM FLOWERS.” 
ITS TRUE SOURCE 

GRAY was writing the Elegy. 

“It wasn’t a churchyard,” he confessed; “it was a 
country hotel withbut any men in it.” 

In consideration of a week’s free board, he changed 
the location. 





THE DAY AFTER VACATION, 





ET Richaads. 
aa 





GROOM (to be): 
To WASHINGTON. 

BRIDE (elect): 
OF COURSE! 






WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT IT? 













You WISH TO GO TO NIAGARA FOR OUR HONEYMOON, AND I 


Wuy, V’Lt Go To NIAGARA AND YOU’LL GO TO WASHINGTON, 





THE DIFFERENCE 

“I pon’r see any differ- 
ence between you and a 
trained nurse except the 
uniform,” said her sick 
husband. 

“And the salary,” 
added, thoughtfully. 


she 


JUST AS GOOD? 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL 'TEACH- 
ER: Now we will all stand 
and sing a hymn. John- 
nie, do you know * O Day 
of Rest and Gladness ”? 
New Boy: No, ma’am, 
but I know “My Wife’s 
Gone to the Country.” 


CARE-FREE BLISS 

SmitH: How do you re- 
member to water the 
plants when your wife is 
away? 














Brown: Oh, I leave the 
windows the 
storms can wet ‘em. 


IN THE 


How far is 


open so 


COUNTRY 


STRANGER: it from here to Farmer 
Brown’s? 


Mr. Hayseep: Ten patent-medicine signs. 
A CRITICISM 
First ANGEL: What is that spirit fussing about? 


Second ANGEL: She says her hat-pins stick out be- 
yond her halo. 





CONDUCTOR: ILL BET ON TH’ OLD LADY. SHE’S 


IN TWICE AS GOOD CONDITION AS HE IS. 


HIS WATERLOO 

WASHINGTON was boasting that he couldn't tell a 
lie. 

“ Wait till the cook asks you for a reference,” cried 
his mother. 

He shuddered at the test. 

IN FUTURE 

Mrs. Merrick: Do you 
fly much? 

Mrs. WARREN: No; 
Bridget has the use of the 
air-ship Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Sundays. 


HIGH PRAISE 
Frost: Are the deserip- 
tions of scenery in Best- 
seller’s novel good? 
Snow: Great! The best 
I ever skipped. 


BOTH UNPARDONABLE 
* AGNES will 
never have anything more 
to do with Gladys.” 
“Which did Gladys 
recommend? A dress- 
maker or a summer hotel?” 


says she 


HER TRIBUTE 
RANDALL: How did you 
like the military parade, 
Ida? 
Miss Rogers: Glorious! 
I never saw enough men in 
all my life before. 


AN OLD FLAME. 
GETS IT BOTH WAYS 
Knicker: Man is born to trouble, as the sparks 
fly upward. 
Bocker: And as the buttered side falls downward. 
HIS RECKLESS VIEWS 
“Wrong ideas of life, has he?” 
“Yes. He thinks a five-dollar bill was made to be 


changed.” 











T OID 
SHE’S COST ME DIS WEEK, AN’ DEY WONDERS WHY MEN 
DON’T MARRY! 


THE LOVER: Suucks! Dat’s de CENT 


A LONG SPEECH 
Hewitt: What did your wife say to you when you 
got home last night? 
‘EWETT: I can’t tell you just now; 
were tabled for printing. 


her remarks 





eoeccallive nm ; @e 
THE PUG: I SAY, OLD CHAP, WOULD MIND 


UNDOING THAT KNOT THOSE HORRID CHILDREN TIED IN 
MY TAIL? I FIND IT JUST A TRIFLE HARD TO REACH. 


YOU 
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LOSING the summer 
home so that it and its 
contents may keep se- 
curely for eight or 
/} nine months is a com- 
Ac) i plicated task and_ re- 
: ONY quires forethought and 
e590 systematic labor on the 

part of the caretaker. 
rhis person is usually the mother of the 
family, unless a corps of servants is a 
part of the country  establish- 
ment. Fortunately, a growing number of 
families are acquiring country places, but 
this new possession brings not only new 
pleasures, but new responsibilities to the 
ousekeeper. 

If the summer home stands even in the 
fifty-by-one-hundred-foot plot, there are 
many things to do to prepare for winter, 

the amount of work increases with 
eased grounds. The flower-beds should 
cleared of dead and dying annuals, 
ud the perennials covered with straw, 
jeaves, or hay. The roses (even the hardi- 
est) and- small shrubs will repay you in 
flowers next if their roots are 
covered with the same care, and the lily- 
beds and the bulbs, that have been plant- 
ed for next season, all want their winter 
blanket. If there is an abundance of hay 
or leaves for bedding, the rhubarb roots, 
the currants, raspberries, and blackberries 
will be grateful for a share, as will also 
the sage and other perennial herbs. These 
atter should have been shorn of their 
leaves, and their position in the garden 
marked with stakes lest vigorous spading 
or ploughing uproot them next spring. 

Having eared for the plants, shrubs, 
and bushes, gather together the garden 
tools, the stray flower-pots, the water-can, 
the lawn-mower, and the garden hose, and 
put them under cover where wet will not 
rust those made of metals. If there is a 
hatechway entrance to the cellar, having 
previously cleared the latter of vegetables 
and fruits and fastened the windows se- 
curely, fill the space between the two 
lhatechway doors with straw, cornstalks, or 
leaves, to prevent the frost’s working into 
the cellar. This is most liable to happen 
vhen the hatchway opens on the north 
side of the house; the frost would tend 
to rend the cellar walls. 

If the garden has boasted of Lima or 
pole beans, the same poles can be pre- 
served for future use by storing them un- 
der cover. Have an eye to the leaders of 
the roof. Those that are vertical and 
direet will take care of themselves, but 
sometimes builders use those that run 
obliquely, and these are liable to get 
clogged. Then the freezing and thawing 
of water in them during the winter will 
burst the leader. To obviate this get 
some large corks, or whittle stoppers out 
of wood, and send the family climber to 
the roof to stop up these slanting pipes 
‘ntirely. These stoppers are to be re- 
next summer and saved to use 
again and again. 

One of the advantages of a permanent 
summer home is that the yearly packing 
and repacking can be materially lightened 
1y leaving behind many personal belong- 
ings such as umbrellas, shoes, slippers, 
rubbers, ordinary writing materials, sun- 
hats, pienie frocks, old jackets, shawls, 
and other garments not fitted to city 
needs, yet perfectly adapted to the freer 
and simpler country life. But it is de- 
sirable to make a list of the left-behinds ; 
it is surprisingly easy to forget what they 
were when the summer trunks again yawn 
for their contents. 

If the housewife has _ industriously 
made pickles, preserves, and jellies dur- 
ing the summer, she can now fill in spare 






am 


regular 


season 


moved 


moments packing the same ready for 
shipping. Fruit in glass should be packed 


in barrels. Wrap each jar in many 
folds of newspaper and tie it up. Then, 
putting in a liberal cushion of hay 
or straw in the bottom of the barrel, set 
the jars in orderly rows around the in- 
side with crumpled paper wedged tightly 
both between the jars and around the 
edges against the sides of the barrel. 
When a layer is complete cushion the top 
with more crumpled paper and proceed 
until the barrel is full, being careful to 
finish with much hay or paper before 


“@) CLOSING THE HOME ' 


BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE 


- newspaper covered over them. 





heading up the barrel. Jellies should be 
packed in the. same manner, but in 
moderate-sized boxes, and then should be 
labelled, “ Handle With Care.” 

If it is possible for the major portion 
of the family to pack its trunks and de- 
part a few days in advance of the final 
closing it will greatly ease the burden of 
the responsible last one to go. If it is 
not possible carefully to launder the 
sheets, pillow-cases, and towels last in use, 
these can be washed, dried thoroughly, 
and folded evenly, and put into their re- 
respective places. 

In arranging sleeping-rooms for the 
long winter the chief thing is to have as 
much circulation of air as possible. To 
that end all the bureau and chiffonier 
drawers should be left partly open. All 
doors should stand wide open. The mat- 
tress should be turned over the foot of 
the bed, the pillows placed on chairs, and 


both covered with old sheets or news- 
papers. The blankets should be sunned 
and then wrapped up to protect them 


from moths. If it is possible, all counter- 
panes and bureau-covers should be laun- 
dered and then placed in the 
each room receiving its own possessions. 

Ornaments and small trifles should be 
placed in the drawers and the ever-useful 
Tin water- 
eans and other toilet articles should be 
thoroughly dried and turned upside down 
whenever possible. Lastly, the window- 
blinds should be wired together, top and 
bottom. This is not so much for a hin- 
drance to burglars as to prevent both the 
blinds and the window-panes from break- 
ing in winter storms. 

The same plan of putting in closet or 
cupboard ornaments and small pictures 
is to be followed in the living-rooms, and 
the furniture should be protected by old 
worn sheets. The window screens should 
not be left outside the windows. The 
easiest way is to keep each set in the room 
where it belongs. 

All food must be removed from the 
pantry, and the bread and cake jars or 
chests freed from every crumb. ‘The re- 
frigerator must be carefully washed and 
dried and then left open, both top and 
bottom, to prevent disagreeable mustiness. 
Most food-supplies must be removed, such 
as all kinds of flour, cereals, meals, and 
crackers, but sugar, coffee, tea, spices, 
baking-powder, and rice, if closed tightly, 
will keep perfectly. A good plan is to 
pack these supplies in their own recep- 
facles in a tin cake-chest or covered 
earthen crock where no wandering mouse 
ean get even a nibble. ‘The salt-shakers 
should be emptied and well dried, and 
the matches should be collected from 
every room and securely shut up in a 
tight tin box or earthen jar lest rats or 
mice might cause fire. Molasses and 
vinegar can be kept securely fastened, but 
lard should be placed in a covered jar 
and put in the cellar. Here also should 
be taken the bottles of liquid 
blacking and ali ink. Plan to have as 
little kerosene as possible left on hand, 
empty all the lamps, saving the oil for 
the sink-traps, and hide the kerosene-can 


drawers, 


shoe- 


in the cellar. Some housekeepers, in 
order to discourage tramps, hide the 


kitchen-stove covers. These should be well 
wrapped. to prevent rust, before hiding, 
and a little record made of their loca- 
tion. 

All the flat-irons should be wrapped in 
many thicknesses of*newspaper and placed 
ir high cupboards, while the kitchen 
range should be rubbed over with any 
oil or grease that contains no salt. The 
water should be turned off and the pipes 
entirely emptied and every trap un- 
screwed at its base so that the water will 
run off. Then close the traps and pour a 
little kerosene into each to prevent sewer 


gas from entering the house, and the 
traps are ready for use at any time. 


Last of all, attach the garden hose to the 
faucet under the hot-water boiler and run 
off all its water. The more laborious 
process is to draw it off by pailfuls. 
Having put the summer home into its 
winter trappings, the housekeeper can be 
assured that, barring flood or fire, this 
home will be safe and ready to weleome 
the family when summer days return. 
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FOR INFANTS 


Ist Month, add 14 to 16 parts water to one part of Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk. 

2d Month, add 12 to 14 parts water. 

3d Month, add 10 to 12 parts water. 


Continue to decrease gradually the amount of water as the child grows older, 
so that at the age of ten to rom months, six to seven parts water to one part 
Condensed Milk may be used. The water in all cases should be boiled and 
cooled to the proper feeding temperature before mixing. 





















































































“The easy preparation of 


BORDEN'S 


CONDENSED 


ILK 


the uniformity of composi- 
tion and absolute purity, 
make it positively unequal- 
led as an infant food.” 
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BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“Leaders of Quality”’ 
Established 1857 NEW YORK 
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New Book Free 


Tells How to Keep Your Floors 
Bright and New 


How to keep your floors—especially 
painted floors—bright and new is one of 











the problems of your home. 
floor is subjected to the 
casters and 


Paint on the 
ha dest wear, from chairs, 
heels. 

No matter how good the paint, or how 
many you apply, it pro- 
tected by a good strong finish if you want 
the freshness and the to last. 

Elastica Floor Finish has been perfected 
Put it over your 


and see how much longer the 


coats must be 


lustre 


for just this purpose 
floor paint, 
paint will last. 

It improves the looks of the floor amaz- 
ingly—and it is true For 
Elastica Floor Finish 
re-p.inting. 
new, and it brightens 
life of linoleum and oil cloth in the same 


economy 
save 
d paint look like 


you many a 
It makes o 
and prolongs the 


way. 
Our experts 


“How to Finish Floors” 


have just written a book, 





about this wonderful finish. They give 


new and valuable advice about the finish- 
ing of painted floors, old and new—floor 
floors of all kinds. 


in natural wood, tints 


BLASTICA 


ee for th Trade mark ot 





Nil « thers are 


FLOOR FINISH 


This book is based on forty years’ ex- 


perience. It shows you the easiest and 
the most economical way to have well 
kept floors. This book is free—we want 


every woman to have even tho she 


fl« oT 


a copy, 
hasn’t a which needs refinishing 
an inducement to write imme- 
diately we will send the 
FREE paser Cutter and 

ook Mark Combined 
celluloid, 
graphed in ten colors. something 
every day. Sent free 


Write today 


now. As 


with book 


made of handsomely _ litho- 
This is 
and use 


No. 70 


you need 


with Book 


Elastica Floor Finish is elastic, 
waterproof coating which does not mar. 
There is nothing else like it. 

You can prove this yourself. 

With the book »we will send you a sheet 
of paper coated with Elastica Floor Finish. 

Crush it into a wad. Stamp on it. 
Roll heavy things over it. Then smooth 
it out. You will not find a 
the Elastica coating. Soak it 
Other finishes turn white when wet 

you'll 4 
find no we will send 
change you a piece of 
in : Co paper coated 


a tough, 


crack in 
in water. 
But 
With our book 


. « with Elastica 
weg \ BEG Floor Finish 
ae to make thi 
Pintsh. Vee! test penne, 

Think 
what 
these 
tests 
mean 







what it is 
to have 
such a fin- 
this 
on your floors. You will 
never regard a painted 
floor as finished until it 
has a f Elastica. 


Beware of 
the Word “Elastic” 


Ask Your Dealer 


1 get Elastica Floor Finish. If 
upply you, we will fill your 


ish as 





coat of 





Always be sure you 
your dealer cannot s 
order at our nearest address z 

Don't be deceived by some 
preparation called “el 0 
sounds like Elastica. 


it prepaid 

on varnish or 
a name that 
‘loor Finish 









asti 
There is on 


that stands the tests of time and use unmarred. 
That is Elastica. 
Write for the new book today. (12) 
Address Standard Varnish Works, 29 Broad- 





— New York, 2020 Armour Ave Chicago ; or 
International Varnish Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


SANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
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A HOUSE FOR $3,500 


BY MARY H. NORTHEND 











N slightly rising land, just back 
from the main highway at Swamp- 
scott, Massachusetts, stands the pic- 


cottage home pictured here. It 
was recently completed. The dwelling, of 
the low, broad bungalow type, shows an 
exterior finish of weather-stained shingles, 
with white-painted trim and dark green 
blinds. A wide covered veranda, extend- 
ing the length of the central projection, is 


turesque 


an interesting feature, while the quaint 
dormer windows with their old-time 
wooden shutters are of sufficient height 


to relieve the severely straight slope of 
the overhanging roof without marring the 
symmetry of outline. 

The house is placed well to the centre 
of the lot, thus being afforded a setting of 
sloping grassland, which the 
effect of more ground-space than is really 
The approach at the front is by 


co mnveyvs 


the case. 





dining-room, showing a finish 
of dark brown wood and wall 
hangings of a similar tone. 
At one built-in 
China cupboard, with drawers 
beneath, finished to 
spond with the 
The room is 
well lighted, a deep bow 
window, with ledge beneath, 
occupying the greater part of 
end. The floor, like all 
the floors throughout the 
house, is of hard wood, 
stained and_ polished. 

Jeyond this room is the 
service department, complete 
in every detail. The kitchen 
has a wall finish of buff- 


side is a 


corre- 
wood trim. 
exceptionally 





one 




















tinted plaster, while the pan- 
try is fitted up with the 


























LOOKING FROM THE LIVING-ROOM INTO THE DINING-ROOM 


means of a granite walk, while at one 
side a broad, gravelled driveway winds to 
the rear doorway. 

The entrance door opens from the 
veranda, without preliminary of hall or 
vestibule, into the living-room. This 
apartment, of spacious dimensions, is most 
attractive. The pure white of the trim con- 
trasts admirably with the soft green tints 
of the two-toned wall-paper, as well as 
with the dark wood finish of ghe doors and 


bookease framings. The feature of the 


room is the open fireplace, arranged at 
one end, and flanked on either side by 
deep built-in closets. These closets, 


equipped with glass doors showing dark 
stained-wood muntins, lend character and 
distinctiveness to the apartment, and bring 
into relief the fine lines of the fireplace 
and the plain wood backing of the narrow 
mantel. They are equipped with Shelves 
for the storage of books, ete., and con- 
stitute a clever solving of the frequently 
bothersome cupboard arrangement. 
Connecting with this apartment at one 


side by means of wide double doors is the 


THE SIDE VIEW WITH BAY WINDOW 


painted wood with wall-hangings of dainty 
coloring and design. 

The plan of the three 
cidedly ingenious. The front one is eleven 
feet deep by twelve feet wide, the back one 
ten by twelve feet, and the centre room is 
twelve feet deep and only nine feet wide. 
The three feet cut off of the side of this 


bedrooms is de- 


closets. 


room is used for One opens out 
of the front room, and back of this is an 
aleove passageway into the middle room, 
out of which opens the closet for that 
room. Beyond this is the third closet, 
opening from the back room. Each bed- 
room has two windows. 

The sewing-room- measures eight feet 
six inches by nine feet nine inches, and 
the bath-room five feet nine inches by 


eight feet 
is twenty feet 
The dining-room is 
feet, with the bow window 
feet to its width almost 
side. 
The 
more charm 


six inches. The big living-room 
long and thirteen feet wide. 
twelve by fourteen 
adding several 
all across one 
house might have considerably 
added to it, though at some 
expense, by carrying the piazza all the 
way the front. The of the 
piazza might be left at the same line, thus 
each 


across edge 


giving a wide, deep space at side of 























THE $3,500 BUNGALOW HOUSE 














customary cupboards and 
shelves, 

At the opposite end of the 
living-room to that from 
which the dining-room leads 
opens a narrow corridor, 
which affords entrance to the 
remaining rooms on the first 


the wide 
ascends by low, 
the attic in 
and beyond 


floor. To right a 
staircase 
broad treads to 
the second floor, 
opens the finely arranged 
bathroom, finished in white. 
At the end of the corridor is 
a cozy little sewing-room, 
showing a unique and 
venient arrangement of 
and at 


shelves at one side, 








THE FIREPLACE WITH BUILT IN CUPBOARDS 


good-sized 
white- 


the left are three 
bedrooms, finished in 


CON-» 


the living-room. Sometimes such extend- 
ed piazzas are covered by the roof and 
again they are left uncovered, or have 


only a pergola roof. 
This wide piazza is especially delightful 
on.the dining-room end of the house, 
giving a place to which the table may be 
drawn out for serving meals in the open- 
air in summer. The dining-room window 
may be made in the French style to open 
out. 
The lighted 


house is throughout by 


electricity and heated by steam, and its 
cost complete was $3,500. 

In its finish, this interesting home 
shows the typical characteristics of the 
inexpensive bungalow, with conveniently 
laid out rooms. It has bee: p! ed with 
a thoughtful regard of m x the most 
of all available space, an . result, 


every inch has been utilize 
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) AUTUMN LUNCHEONS (8 


BY ROSAMOND LAMPMAN 





ITH the first chill of 
> autumn in the air our 

y OS \ appetites instinctive- 

y 7 i) ly turn from the dain- 
tg W @/ ties of the hot-weather 
ihe >) menus to dishes seem- 


4 . 
JF ingly 





Awe _< more substan- 
oor” tial. Instead of 
, chilled and 
jd-meat courses there is a longing for 
something appetizingly hot. At this time 
of the vear there is a wealth of all sorts 
] These may 


salads 


of good things to choose from. 
he bought at such reasonable prices that 
need not be at a loss for variety in 




















CREAMED OYSTERS WITH TOAST 


e way of delicious little hot luncheon or 
supper dishes, 

Oysters are just in season now, as are 
jams, hard and soft, scallops, and de- 
icious mushrooms, and there are many 
ew and delightful ways of serving them. 
One of the simplest of these is: 

Oysters and rice-—Make two cupfuls of 
rich cream sauce. Have ready two cup- 
tuls of well boiled or steamed rice; this 
should not be “mushy,” but every grain 
should stand out separately. Drain one 
nd one-half cupfuls of oysters, and cut 
them into halves. Put a layer of rice in 
a well-buttered baking-dish; 





Drain one cupful of oysters, pick them 
and chop, then mix well with one 
cupful of flaked, cold boiled fish, either 
haddock or fresh cod. Make two cupfuls 
of rich white sauce; season with a little 
salt, a dash of cayenne, and one table- 
spoonful of lemon juice. Add the oysters 
and fish. Pare four medium-sized cueum- 
bers, cut into halves lengthwise: 
out the seeds, and let them lie in ice-water 
until crisp, then fill with the creamed 
mixture. Stand in an oiled baking-dish, 
and surround with one cupful of chicken 
or veal stock; cover the tops with oiled 
paper, and bake in a quick oven for twen- 
ty minutes. Slip on toast, and serve with 
a cream or bechamel sauce. 

Another dish, both delicious and at- 
tractive, is a combination of oysters and 
mushrooms. Drain one cupful of oysters, 
and chop rather fine, then add one eupful 
of well-seasoned cream sauce and one tea- 
spoonful of finely minced onion. Wash 
six fresh, medium-sized mushrooms, with 
the gills down; drain, and remove the 
stems close to the gill. Fill each mush- 
room cap with the creamed oysters; lay in 
a well-buttered baking-dish; sprinkle with 
fine bread crumbs, dot with butter, and 
bake for ten minutes in a hot oven. Serve 
with a sauce made by browning one table- 
spoonful of butter with one of flour; add 
one-half cupful each of oyster liquor and 
cream; season, and cook until smooth. 

Vushrooms, bacon, and oysters.—This 
odd combination, quite substantial enough 
to make a main course for a home dinner 
or luncheon, is particularly appetizing on 
a crisp autumn day. Prepare six good- 
sized mushrooms, and remove the stems. 
Cut six or eight thin slices of bacon, and 
drain and wipe as many large oysters. 
Fold a slice of bacon around each oyster, 
and fasten with a wooden toothpick, then 
fry in deep fat until the bacon is nicely 
browned; lift out, and drain on soft paper 
in the warming-oven. Heat two table- 


over, 


scoop 





season with a little salt, pep- 
per, and onion juice, and 
pour over it one-half cupful 
of the cream sauce, then add 
i layer of oysters, 
idd another of rice and more 
sauce, and continue in this 
vay until the dish is filled, 
nishing with a layer of rice 


Season, 

















on top. Mix one tablespoon- 
ful of powdered = cracker 
rumbs with two tablespoon- 
fuls of grated American FISH 


heese, and sprinkle over the 
top: dot with tiny bits of 
uke in a moderate oven. 
Those who are fond of creamed oysters 
will like them served in this way. Slice 
stale bread rather thin, and cut 
small eake-cutter into rounds; 
with melted butter, and toast in the oven 
until a delicate brown. ‘Turn one pint of 
medium-sized oysters into the colander, 
ind drain; strain the juice, and heat this 
n the double boiler; season, and add one 
cupful of thin cream or strong chicken 
stock. Brown one large tablespoonful of 
butter, add one tablespoonful of flour, and 
pour on gradually the hot stock; add one 
teaspoonful of anchovy essence, and cook 
until smooth. Sauté the oysters in a 
little hot butter for a few minutes, then 
slip each on a round of toast; place 


butter, and 


with a 
brush each 

















CLAM SHORTCAKE 


similar pieces on top, and pour the hot 
sauce over and around them. 

Another charming little hot dish, suit- 
able for a company meal, is oysters and 
fish, baked and served in cucumber cases. 


AND OYSTERS IN CUCUMBER CASES 


spoonfuls of butter in a saucepan, put in 
the mushrooms, sprinkle with a little salt 
and pepper; cover closely, and cook slowly 
for twenty minutes, then slip each cap on 
a round of buttered toast. Add one table- 
spoonful of flour to the butter in which 
the mushrooms were cooked, and pour in 
slowly one cup of cream; season, and 
cook for a few minutes. Pour the sauce 
over the mushrooms, and arrange the 
rolls of bacon and oysters around them. 

Another nice autumn dish is clam short- 
cakes. You will need one pint of either 
hard or soft clams. If the latter are 
used, remove and chop the hard part very 
fine, and sauté for a few minutes in hot 
butter, then add the soft part of the 
clams; cover, and remove to the back of 
the range. Make one and one-half cupfuls 
of rich cream sauce. Make biscuits in the 
usual way, roll thin, cut out, and put 
them in the pan with one layer buttered 
and the other on top. Mix the clams with 
the sauce, pull the hot biscuit apart, and 
fill with the mixture; put together again, 
and pour the remaining clams over them. 

Clams are also delicious combined with 
mushrooms, or they may be creamed, and 
baked for a few minutes in green-pepper 
shells which have been previously par- 
boiled in salted water. Another simple 
but substantial little hot dish is made 
with scallops, tomatoes, and grated cheese, 
arranged in alternating layers in a 
baking-dish, well, the top fin- 
ished with grated cheese and fine cracker 
crumbs, and baked for twenty minutes in 
a moderate oven. 

Any one of these dishes, with a green 
salad and dessert, makes a substantial 
luncheon. 


seasoned 
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Occident Flour— * 
Sold on Proof— 
Not Claims 


If you do wot find Occident Flour all that 
we say it is, you will have your money back 
—you will have lost nothing. 

If you d find Occident Flour to be more 
economical—much superior in quality to any 
other flour—then you can’t know it any too 
soon. We might argue in advertising—just 
as other advertisers do — that our product \ 
is “‘best.’’ 

But Occident Flour really 4as the super- A Word 
ior quality—which enables us to permit tg Dealers 








4 : 
Occident Flour itse/f to convince you of its . NATE ; 
: pita all . : : Occident Flour is ALE 4] 
own superior quality, right in your home. tes cenetias we onkee \ \ 
Occident Flour 7s different. honk, Sinnaente Wid 
That is why it can be advertised differently. sell goods that give Wh 
Occident Flour és better. your customers ab 0- Wi 
That is why we can afford to put the canis sen ane ve 
burden of the proof on the flour—instead = pjour, Write vs el 
of on the advertising. today. ! if 
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FL( ‘Ti —Made So Much Better 
VJ Ut It Must Cost More 

) The price enables us 
to hold your trade by the 





Explanatory Note: Usually reasons for extra 
quality are given in advertisements. It would 
take a book to give the reasons for Occident quality improvement in your 

—to explain about the hard, glutinous wheats used baking. 

—our unique methods of cleaning, washing and He 
drying these wheats—the many intricate processes Our Offer 

of separating and purifying the flour particles— wy a: amily ak: Cocalo 
our laboratories where chemists and bakers study, jour, mnaking as many 





test and safeguard the Occident product. Wegive  bakings as h. If 
you far greater assurance of better satisfaction with — you are not s 1 that it 
Occident Flour than mere reasons in advertising, is better t other 
We give you the very best reason—proofintheflour ‘flour you “or: buy , a 

money will returnec 


ted “opal 
itself by trial at our risk cad aa 


rnment 

All we ask is that 
you tear off the 
ind it 
to your grocer, 
learit off now and 
you won't forget, 








coupon and 






















lf your grocer does 
not sell Occident 
Flour, he can easily 












get itfor you. If he won't, 
send us the coupon or a 
postal giving your own 
and your grocer's name 


and address. 
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Coupon 
i to 











Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. 










Minneapolis 
J. S. A. 



























Grocer’s Name 

























Grocer’s Addres 





ust be filled in) 





Grocer’s name and addre 

















Special Notice to Grocers:—We will protect you 
fully in this guarantee any © lent ks are returned 
through dissatisfaction with the flour are authorized 
to refund the full purchase price and we will reimburse 
you for same. 







RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
























THE SUCCESS OF YOUR 
WINDOWS DEPENDS 
ON YOUF. SHADES 


~~ <, 


BOOK OF SAMPLES 





What 


at your windows 


The effect both from within and without de- 
pends on your shades. Nothing is more con- 
spicuous than frayed, wrinkled or cracked shades 
against fresh hangings. 

Brenlin is a wonderful improvement. It is 
made entirely without filling. This difference 
in the way it is made makes the difference in 
wear. It hangs 1ight and smooth, doesn’t 
wrinkle or bag. ‘ater won't spotit. It doesn’t 
fade. In white, ecru, etc., it gives a soft, nellow 
glow; in thé darker colors, it shuts out the light 
completely. With Brenlin Duplex you can 
have one color outside and a different one inside. 
It is dark one side, light the other, and comes in 
several different combinations. 


The Three Grades of Window Shades 


Brenlin—made entirely without “ filling;” six- 
foot shade complete with brackets, 
pull, and mounted on best roller, 90c. 

Camargo—the best s/andard made high-grade 
opaque shade on the market. 

Myama—the most serviceable mediuin- priced 
shade made. 

e Brenlin factories, each is marked 

the si You can’t see 
there and yo 
serviceable shade yo 

f vk With it, we send the 

f ou If we have none we 

p t Write today. 


Cuas. W. BrRENEMAN & Co., 


2046-2056 READING Roapb, CINCINNATI, On10 





to USE 








Look for the marking BRENLIN 
BRENLIN Siac: 
A $61.00 sttor $27.90 





Only one of the 75 remarkable bargains of- 
tered in our catalog, mailed free, which explains 
exactly how you can save over one-half on high- 
grade, solid oak furniture. 

Send for Catalog No. ll 

Your money back if you are not satisfied, 
You take no risk. Our method saves you one- 
half in the manutacturing cost, one-half on 
treight charges, and all of the 40% to 50% profit 
which the jobber and retailer must add to the 
manufacturer's price. 

A Few of the Many Bargains Offered 
in Our New Catalog 
$15.00 chair with cushion . . $6.75 
25.00 library table . . . . 11.25 
35.00 Davenport. . 16.25 
40.00 couch . ... =. . 18.00 
50.00 dining table . . . . 19.50 
Ask for Furniture Catalog No. 11 
Brooks Manufacturing Company 


5210 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 


i 





in zero weather, giving 
Heat and Light ut no 


ny FE J 
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Additional Cost. 
a le 


On Gas Flime 
ing lea 0 


Send for booklet and testimonials. Price 


complete, carriage prepaid, 
Polished Brass, #1.50: Nickel Plated, #2 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded if returned in 10 days. 


THE GIANT HEATER CO.,829 Temple St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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am ATTRACTIVE 


GLASSWARE 


For your table, old English initial cut 
on colonial glass, salt and pepper, oil 
bottles, mustard, cream pitcher, napkin 
ring, colognes, etc., sent by mail, break- 
age guaranteed. Write for booklet; mod- 
erate prices. Solicitors wanted. 
MONOGRAM GLASS CO. 

1461 West 110th Street, Cleveland, 0. 
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FURNISHING FOR 


BY MARTHA CUTLER 


$300 








commonplace 

little five-room apart- 

aN ment with the  inevi- 

table long, narrow hall 

pe and monotonous string 

‘4 of rooms on either side. 

But the two 

who had been living in 

the dark for two years, 

enjoying an unenviable view of brick walls 

and rear fences, gave look at the 

sunshine pouring into three rooms, and 

signed the lease. Although they had only 

three hundred dollars to spend in fur- 

nishing it, they made up their minds that 

it should not long remain com- 

monplace. They had formerly lived in a 

furnished apartment and possessed only 

bed and table linen, blankets, dishes, silver, 

pictures, and a few good pieces of bric-a- 

brae. The glorious opportunity was given 

them for the first time in their lives of 

having nothing in their home that they 
did not like. 

Realizing the supreme 
color, they first drew up a very careful 
color-scheme. This was suggested largely 
by two very attractive materials which 
they had seen and fallen in love with. 
One was a linen with a gray ground and 
a fascinating old-fashioned blue-green. The 
gray and green were relieved by a touch 
of equally old-fashioned purplish red. 
The other was a cotton materia! in tones 
of greenish old-blue and a little gray. 
With these colors in their minds, they de- 
cided that the bright side of the apart- 
ment, facing toward the south, should 
have a gray background and the dark side 
a yellow background. 

One bedroom, the living-room, and the 
dining-room, arranged in the order men- 
tioned, were on the south side, the living- 
room and dining-room opening together 
with an arch. A little pantry extending 
across the farther end of the hall con- 
nected the dining-room and kitchen. The 
kitchen, a tiny room for a maid, one small 
bedroom, and the bathroom were on the 
other side of the hall, with windows on 
the court. Having no maid, and expect- 
ing to have none, they found the maid’s 
room a very convenient storeroom, 

The landlord had agreed to “do over ” 
the apartment, with a decided limit as to 
the price to be paid for the papers. Keep- 
ing the supreme importance of color in 
their minds, they were wise enough not 
to expect waxed woodwork and floors, or 
rich, heavy papers. Fortunately the 
woodwork had never been stained or 
painted. The one coat of varnish with 
which it had originally been finished had 
almost disappeared, so that it was not 
considered unreasonable to ask to have 
the woodwork in the living-room, dining- 
room, and hall stained a grayish-brown. 
The color for this was carefully selected 
to harmonize with a plain brownish-gray 
paper for the walls of both the living- 
room and the dining-room. It was a color 
which might be described quite accurately 
as “elephant’s hide,” a soft warm gray. 
For the hall a figured gray-and-yellow 
paper was found, so that the grayish- 
brown woodwork harmonized as well with 
that as with the other. The wall color 
in the living-room was almost exactly the 
sume color as the background of the gray- 
and-green linen. 

They decided to use the old-blue cotton 
material in the dining-room, since the 
gray was to be found in the paper, and 
the blue harmonized with it beautifully. 

For the bedroom on the light side they 
found a ‘light gray paper with a tiny 
lavender figure and had the woodwork 
there painted white. 

For the dark bedroom across the hall 
they discovered a charming cream-white 
paper with a little yellow flower in it. 
It was simple, but very fresh and at- 
tractive, and there, too, the woodwork 
was painted white. 

The floors in the living-room and 
dining-room were of hard pine, and had 
originally been finished with cheap var- 
nish. They were in such bad condition 
that the necessity for scraping could not 
be denied even by the grudging landlord. 


T was a 


women 


one 


at least 


importance of 


Since that had to be done, they asked 
to have the floors darkened with a brown 
stain before they were shellacked, and in- 
sisted upon several coats of good shellac 
on top of it. The floors in the bedrooms 
were of soft wood and had been painted; 
they were painted again with a paint 
mixed with varnish. They were dark 
brown before, and since that color was 
unobjectionable, it was used again. The 
landlord supplied new shades through- 
out, and they decided to make the best of 
curtain rods and poles left by the last 
tenant. 

With the gray paper, dark grayish- 
brown woodwork, and brown floor as a 
background for the living-room, the de- 
tailed plan for furnishing was as follows. 
There was an interesting group of three 
windows extending almost across the en- 
tire with a built-in window-seat. 
This window-seat, when it was stained 
dark like the rest of the woodwork, did 
not seem to require a cushion. Simple 
bookshelves were built in at each side of 
the group of windows, and stained with 
the woodwork. 

The linen upon which the entire .color- 
scheme for this room was based was to 
be used for curtains to hang at each side 
of the group of windows. Fish-net was 
used at the windows themselves—very 
cheap fish-net, only fifteen cents a yard. 
The linen would serve, too, to cover 
cushions for the chairs and some of the 
pillows for the couch. The portiéres were 
to be of linen canvas in plain “ elephant’s 
hide,” both at the arch between living- 
room and dining-room, and at the single 
door opening into the hall. Investigation 
proved that wicker furniture was not only 
more economical than wooden furniture 
of equally good proportions, but could be 
stained to harmonize with their color- 
scheme. Having discovered these two val- 
uable advantages, they promptly decided 
to yield to their fondness for the wicker, 
in this room at least. They ordered not 
only three chairs, one a simple low chair 
with arms, another an armchair, and a 
third a rocker, but two tables as well. 
One of these was thirty inches in diam- 
eter, for the centre of the room, and one 
small, with a twenty-one-inch top, to 
stand at the head of the couch. 

This wicker furniture was stained (not 
painted), according to orders, a brownish 
gray, several tones darker than the walls, 
but not as dark as the woodwork. The 
cushions for the chairs were covered with 
the lovely gray, green, and old-red linen. 
The cushions were filled with floss, not 
hair; they could not afford hair. 

The couch, three feet six inches wide, 
was simply a woven-wire spring on legs, 
with a cotton mattress. The cover for this 
was made of the same material as the por- 
tiéres. Two of the pillows for it were 
eovered with the figured linen and one 
with a plain green linen. 

Covers for the tables were made of 
squares of the canvas like the portiéres 
and edged with gimp. 

For a rug they wanted one that they 
had seen of dark-gray homespun wool, with 
a shaded border toning in beautifully 
with the wall. They registered a vow to 
have it later. The cost was in the region 
of thirty dollars, too much for their slen- 
der purses, so they compromised on one 
of dark-green grass matting as a tem- 
porary substitute. It harmonized beauti- 
fully with the green in the linen and also 
with the character of the room. Some 
growing ferns helped the color-scheme. 
Both gray and brown photographs were 
very effective against the gray back- 
ground, and a few pieces of green and 
dull-red pottery, with a pair of old pew- 
ter candlesticks, gave color to the tops 
of the bookcases. 

The adjoining dining-room was next 
considered. Here, too, there was a group 
of windows, but without a window-seat. 
The old-blue cotton material, with its 
shadowy design and its effect of some 
quaint old stuff of great value, could be 
used here only as curtains. These were 
hung at each side of the group of win- 
dows, with the inexpensive fish-net be- 


side, 


tween. The rug here, also a temporary 
substitute for a gray one later on, was 
of blue grass matting. 

The furniture used in this room was 
all cottage furniture, stained to order in 
the same grayish brown as the woodwork. 
The sideboard was really a serving-tabl 
with drawers. Fortunately, the pantry 
between the dining-room and the kitchen 
would hold their modest supply of dishes, 
and there plenty of room in the 
serving-table drawers for their silver. 
Four chairs were quite sufficient. 

Two dull Japanese prints with dark-gray 
frames were the only pictures allowed in 
this room. The china was fortunately 
blue and white, and a centrepiece of écru 
linen edged with old-blue scallops with a 
monogram worked in old blue was kept 
on the table between meals. 

A strip of green grass matting was 
used with the gray and yellow paper in 
the hall. There was no room there even 
for a table or chair. 

The gray and lavender bedroom was 
very attractive. The curtains of plain 
lavender non-fadable cotton carried out 
the color-note in the paper. Fortunately, 
the material was very wide, so that it was 
possible to cut one length in two for the 
two sides of the window. The rugs were 
of lavender cotton—two small ones—one 
in front of the bed and one in front of 
the dressing-table. The dressing-table 
was made of a box draped with the laven- 
der material like the curtains. A simple 
mirror with a white frame was hung over 
it. There was a white enamelled chest of 
drawers, a white straight chair for the 
dressing-table, a white wicker armchair 
with a lavender cushion, and a_ small 
white wicker table with a lavender linen 
square edged with a galloon for a cover. 
The three-quarter bedstead was white 
enamel with a woven-wire spring and 
good hair mattress. A simple white dimity 
spread was used. 

In the yellow room across the hall 
there were thin golden-yellow curtains of 
the same non-fadable material as in the 
lavender room. A small yellow rug was in 
front of the bed, a white bureau, and 
single bedstead with a wire spring and 
hair mattress, and a white wicker stand 
and armchair with yellow cushion. 

The only piece of furniture to be bought 
for the kitchen was a chair. The gas- 
range, refrigerator, and a drop-leaf table 
were in place. 

A yellow cotton rug was all that was 
required for the bathroom. The nickel 
towel-racks left by the former tenant, 
although unpromising at first, yiekded 
readily to hard polishing and came out as 
bright and shining as new. 

The prices paid for the furnishings de- 
scribed are as follows: 

Living-room—Linen curtains, $3.30: 
net curtains, 90 cents; rug, $8.50; por- 
tiéres, $7.50; couch, 3.75; eover for 
couch, $2.50; three pillows, $3; linen for 
pillows and cushions for chairs, $3.95; 
table, $10; cover for table, $1; small 
table, $6.50; cover, 75 cents; one plain 
wicker chair, $5.50; cushion, one 
wicker rocker, $7; cushion, $2; one wicker 
armchair, $6.50; cushion, built-in 
bookshelves, $10. Total, $89.65. 

Dining-room—Blue curtains, $3; nat 
curtains, 90 cents; rug, $8; table, $25; 
four chairs, $16; sideboard, $20. Total, 
$72.90. 

Lavender bedroom—Curtains, $1.35: 
rugs, $3.50; bedstead, $8.25; spring, 
$2.75; mattress, two pillows, $4; 
chest of drawer dressing-table, $5: 
wicker chair, 909: cushion, $2; cover 
for cushion, 50 cents; straight white 
chair, $3; small wicker table, $6.50. Total, 
$71.35. 

Yellow bedroom—Curtains, $1.35; rug. 
$2; bedstead, $7.50; spring, $2.75; mat- 
tress, $14.10; pillow, $1.80; bureau, $16: 
wicker chair, $5.50: cushion, $2; cover 
for cushion, 50 cents; table, $6.50. Total, 
$60. 

Kitchen—chair, $1. 

Bathroom—Rug; $1.50. 

Hall—Matting, $3.60. 

Grand total, $300. 
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“AUNT DELIA” 


BY WALDON FAWCETT 


TORREY 











LCH like a 


aor *haracter 
‘oO NSM CCittallized 


from the 
pages of one of the 


y V 
# M Ves novels of Mary E. 
Ba Ky Wilkins Freeman and 
\ “N is suddenly transported 
Xe Ze to the glare of twen- 
Qa tieth-century news- 
paper publicity is 
esident Taft’s aunt, Miss Delia Torrey, 
Millbury, Massachusetts. But the in- 


esting feature of the transition lies in 
fact that despite the national 
which this lovable old 


overnight as it 


prom- 
lady 
were, her 


nenee has 


ittained, sur- 


that Miss 
years no 


stated 
exerted for many 
siderable inthuence 
now at the 
The personality, 
of this maiden 
spiration for 
livered by President 


ness, it may be lorrey 


has incon- 
the statesman 
head of the 
character, 
aunt 


those 


upon 
who is nation. 
and life-work 
afforded the in 
various 

laft, 
women, in 
auditors 


have 
addresses de- 
principally at 
which he has ad 
that no 


colleges tor 
girl 
marriage as the sole 


monished his fair 
should upon 
aim of life. 

The present vear an event 
ful one for Miss Torrey and her kith and 
kin. On the thirtieth day of September, 


look 


is distinetly 

















“AUNT DELIA” 
roundings have not been changed. Old 
friends and new acquaintances acquired as 
the result of the rapid rise to fame may 
still find her in the befitting environment 
of a quaint old-fashioned New England 
Millbury is a_ long-established 
community with all the and 
traditional characteristics of 
setting and with 
as may be obtained in 
universal trolley-ear. 

Miss Delia Torrey is the favorite aunt 
nay, more, the favorite relative—oft 
President William H. 


village. 
customs 
such a_his- 
as much isolation 
this day of the 


torie 


TORREY IN HER GARDEN 


the Lord willing, “ Aunt Delia” is to 
celebrate the eighty-fifth anniversary of 
her birthday. She hopes to be aided in 
celebrating the passage of this mile-stone 
relatives, including 
her three nephews—the President and his 
two brothers. All of Miss ‘Torrey’s 
visitors are entertained in what 
denominated the home of the 


by a brave muster of 


might be 
ancestral 


family—the stately old house which has 
been “home” to Miss Torrey ever since 
she was six years of age. Indeed, this 
dwelling has lavish attractions to com- 


able to 
eultivation of 


‘Aunt Delia” is 
attention to the 
her flowers is but one of a 


That 
personal 


give 


number of 


accomplishments that would render their 
possessor remarkable even were she de- 
void of the reflected glory of the Taft 
name and station. Miss ‘Torrey is) as 


Vigorous, alert, and active as most women 


a score of years her juniors. She walks 


without eane or eruteh: her hearing is 
perfect; she docs not use glasses except 
for reading; and she personally attends 
to a considerable correspondence, writing 


her letters in a firm, legible hand. 


Most 


keen 


unusual of all, perhaps, is) the 
Miss Torrey 
affairs. Now 
was her habit of keeping closely in 
world of 
interest in her 


and wide interest which 


manifests in all the world’s 
touch 
activities in the achieve 


result) of het 


with 
ment a 
nephew’s accession to the Presidency. For 


years she has been an insatiable reader, 


breadth of 
from the 


and her 
surmised 
one tinds the 
liberal 
newspapers. 
with standard 
might be expected in the 


literary vision may be 
fact that in her 
current magazines and a 
representation of 


home 


metropolitan 


These share the library 


works which 
home of a 
grandfather declined the 
presidency of Harvard College. — It 
latitude of reading, 


space those 
wol- 
an whose twice 
is this 


combined with he 


propensity for travelling and visiting, 
despite her advanced years, that has 
enabled Miss Torrey to show such clear 
insight and keen philosophy. She is 


manner of 
tariff and 
new spapel 


constantly interviewed on all 
from 
suffrage. 
interviews 


subjects, cookery to the 
Innumerable 


appeared in 


woman 
have which she 
has been quoted on all of these subjects. 

‘Aunt Delia” veritable 
to the newspaper interviewers 
the advent of the Taft administration. 
Naturally enough, she 


has proven a 


boon sinee 


has not always 


been quoted accurately; some of her ques 
tioners appear to have drawn upon their 
imaginations in chronicling her replies. 


Though manifestly annoyed by some of 
the liberties taken, she has, in the 
them with a kindly 


searcely to be expected in a woman of het 


main, 


regarded indulgence 


years. Her keen sense of humor helps her 
to thus view the situation. An idea of 
her attitude may be formed trom one re 
mark made to the writer. “Only this 


Miss 
some of her 


morning,” said Torrey, in detailing 


expert 





laftt. That portion of 
the American public 
which, with proverbial 
disregard of dignity. 
is wont to refer to the 
present Chief Execu- 
tive as “Bill” has 
to think of Miss 
Torrey as “Aunt 
Delia.” It must be 
admitted that in the 
implied affection of 
the more familiar 
term there is 
thing in keeping with 
the regard inspired in 
almost all persons 


come 


some- 


who come under the 
influence of her kind- 
lv sympathy. The 


bond that unites Pres- 
ident ‘aft with this 
last mistress of the 
home of his ancestors 
in central Massachu- 











ences, “I> received a 


letter from a woman 
in a Western State 
who wrote that she 
had just tried my re 
ceipt for a certain 
kind of eake and 
found it most excel 
lent. Now,’ contin 
ued “ Aunt Delia,” 
with a suspicion of a 
twinkle in her eye, “1 
have never had any 
receipt for that kind 
of cake and never fur 
nished any for pub- 


lication.” 
The ‘Tafts 
ways 


have al- 
been known as 
a clan in which fami 
lv feeling 

strong, but 
from this, 

Taft has a deep affee 


has been 
aside 


President 








setts is the stronger 
from the fact that his 
mother came back to 
Millbury on the death of her husband 
and made her home with this sister dur- 
ing all the later years of her life. 


President Taft has, on innumerable 
occasions, enthusiastically eulogized 
‘Aunt Delia” in public speech and _pri- 


The oratorical tribute 
he has paid to her cookery has been so 
heartfelt as to admit of no doubt of its 
grateful sincerity, and in his laudation of 
“Aunt Delia’s ” apple pies—dear to 
memory as well as present-day realiza- 
tion—he really provided the vehicle for 
the sudden rise to fame of this model 
housewife. But, speaking in all serious- 


vate conversation. 


MISS TORREY’S HOME 


mend it purely on its architectural merits. 
A fine example of the New 
Colonial with the 
supporting the two-story por- 
and the typical white 
coloring, it is set in spacious grounds and 
majestic old trees. The 
priceless old mahogany 
interesting china 

All about are 
the time-honored vivid-hued posies mingle 
with the later favorites of fashion. * A 
place of honor is accorded to a splendid 
Killarney transplanted from the 
White House grounds. 


England 
design distinctive 
columns 
and 


tico green 


shaded by house 
contains and 
and other heirlooms. 


flower-gardens in which 


rose 


IN MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


tion for his oldest 
living relative. “ Aunt 
Delia” pays pro- 


longed visits to the 


White House and the President’s summer 
cottage at Beverly, Massachusetts. To Mill- 
bury Mr. Taft makes at least one pilgrim- 


age each year. 

from the 
hospitality of “ Aunt Delia” in Millbury. 
Much of President Taft’s boyhood 
spent there in the house that is 
home of Miss Millbury 


a summer family of 


There is a magnet even aside 


was 
now the 
Torrey. served as 


home for the Judge 


Alphonso Taft, of Cincinnati, whose 
second wife was Louisa Maria ‘Torrey, 
and there the Taft brothers formed 


friendships which have endured to this 


day. 
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Beautiful 
Table Silver 
Practically Free 


table 
with handsome silverware almost 
Rogers’ AA, 
full size table spoons, bouillon 
spoons, tea spoons and forks 

extra heavy plate; a beautiful, 


You can now set your 


without expense, 


exclusive rose pattern in the new 


French Gray finish — free from 


advertising. 


To get them you have only 
to learn the many delightful 
every - day kitchen uses and 
cooking economies of pure ex 


tract of beef, 


' LIEBIG 


COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


Always signed 






in Blue 


You 


flavor it adds to 


should know the zestful 


soups, sauces, 
gravies and warmed over meats. 
LIEBIG Company's is the pure 
beef 


invariably prescribed by physi- 


extract of prime, fresh 
cians for the sick and convalesc- 
ing because it is the purest, most 
concentrated extract known. 


Just once this delicious, 


try 
savory, economical food. 
get this beautiful silverware. To 
get a bouillon spoon or tea spoon, 
send us one cap from a jar of 
genuine LIEBIG ¢ 
10 cents for each. 


a fork 


and 20 cents for each 


‘ompany’s and 
For a table 
spoon or send one cap 
get as 
many as you like. 
full sets when you've seen one 
Address Dept. A. 
CORNEILLE DAVID & CO. 
118 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 


Free Cook Book, 
Mrs. Rorer, seri 


any where on reque st 
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Tuesday, September 20 
BREAKFAST _ 

Peaches, creamed eggs; roils; 

LUNCHEON 


REGISTERED 


LINEN STORE 






coffee. 


Baked macaroni; fried apples; gingerbread ; 
tea. 
431 FIFTH AVENUE eae 
Chicken soup: veal cutlet; baked potatoes ; 


scalioped tomatoes. Caramel custard. 
Wednesday, September 21 
BREAKFAST 
oatmeal with cream ; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
stewed carrots; 


DINNER 


fananas ; corn muffins ; 


"| RIAN ify 


\ 


yIP) 
Sates 


AA, 


Fried halibut : biscuits ; tea. 


Roast lamb: stuffed potatoes; corn; celery 
salad. Apple pie. 
Thursday, September 22 
BREAKFAST 
Seckle pears; potato omelette: rolls; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 





Stuffed eggplant: sliced tomatoes; chocolate 
cake ; tea. 
DINNER 
Bean soup; beefsteak; boiled onions; wax- 
beans. Bread pudding. 
Friday, September 23 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; scrambled eggs: Graham gems; 
ee. 
LUNCHEON 
Corn pudding; stuffed peppers; cake; tea. 


DINNER 
Boiled sea bass; French-fried potatoes; rice 
croquettes: watercress salad. Apple tarts. 


Saturday, September 24 
BREAKFAST 
creamed fish ; 
LUNCHEON 
tomato toast; parsnip 
apple sauce; cake; tea. 
DINNER 

potato 
Prune soufflé. 





e Towel, excellent value, Grapes ; toast; coffee. 


entativ 
$24.00 a doz. 
% gg and timbales ; 








Italian Towels and Linens 


Cra po 
Grass-Bleached, 


are Hand-Woven, spinach ; 


fricassée ; 
okra salad. 


Chicken balls: 


improve with age — will never ‘siseites Slade as 
~ » , y s BREAKFAST 
become linty, have just enough Cereal: scrambled eggs; griddle-cakes ; coffee. 
friction, and will last a lifetime. DINNER 
Roast beef: baked sweet potatoes; Brussels 





salad. Peach ice-cream. 
SUPPER , 

mushrooms; rice croquettes; cauli- 

salad; cheese sticks; cake; tea. 


Ne _— m be Yr 26 


sprouts: lettuce 


Creamed 
flower 





Vonday, 






















BREAKF: 
Peaches ; Spanish pom tte : rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Broiled oysters; stewed celery ; orange cake ; 
tea. 
DINNER 
Corn soup; beef pie: sauté potatoes ; squash. 
Tavarian cream. 
Tuesday, September 27 
BREAKFAST 
Iears; fish-cakes; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
kggs & la Martin: fried cucumbers; sliced 


peaches; cake; tea. 

DINNER 
apple sauce; 
escarole salad. 





potatoes au gratin; 


Roast pork, i 
Pineapple. 


ler Doylie, hand-made string-beans ; 
$18.00 a doz. 


No, 23451—Tumb 
Italian Insertion, Wednesday, September 28 
BREAKFAST 
eggs and 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


Cereal ; bacon; muffins; 


The fringe is drawn from the body 
of the linen and does not tangle or 


poached 


Stuffed green peppers; fried eggplant; lemon 
mat. The towels may also be ob- . Sa. i 
: shtche ” DINNER 
tained hemstitched or hand-scallop Cream of spinach soup; lamb chops; stuffed 


potatoes; oyster-plant. Custard pie. 


of toweling sold 


ed. All grades 
by the yard. 


Thursday, September 29 
BREAKFAST 


Grapes; parsley omelette ; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold roast pork; creamed cauliflower 


cookies ; chocolate. 
DINNER 
French-fried potatoes; Brussels 
salad. Almond soufflé. 
Friday, September 30 

BREAKFAST 
corned-beef hash ; 

LUNCHEON 


Corned beef ; 
sprouts; celery 


Cereal ; pop-overs; coffee. 





Macaroni with tomatoes; string-bean salad; 
| cake; tea. 
DINNER 

(nion soup; broiled bluefish; potato cro- 


beets. Apple tapioca. 
Saturday, October 1 
BREAKFAST 
tomato omelette ; 
LUNCHEON 


| 
| quettes : 


Oranges ; rolls; coffee. 


Kidney stew: sauté carrots; waffles; tea. 
DINNER 
Pot-roast: baked potatoes; turnips: apple 
and nut salad. Rice pudding. 
Sunday, October 2 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes; fried eggs; cornbread ; coffee. 





No. 35—Scalloped ‘To vel, 29. DINNER 
Must be seen to be appreciat 7318.00 a doz. Roast chicken: mashed potatoes: fried toma- 
toes; watercress salad. Lemon pie. 


SUPPER 
salmon mayonnaise ; 
x chocolate. 


If you wish to be convinced of the 
beauty, durability, and genuine value 
Vonday, October 3 


of the Hand-Made, Grass-Bleached ena Rotana 
Goods (some of which are shown in | ‘°'**!: Scrambled LT eee 
the accompanying cuts), call at our | C'*med chicken; fried sweet-potatoes ; 
store or write for our fully illus- 


trated catalogue. 
The JOHN M. CRAPO LINEN STORE 


Crapo Building 


Corn smh cocoanut 


coffee. 
cake ; 


ae 
Cream of celery soup; lamb pie; potato puff; 
buttered parsnips. Cocoanut timbales. 
Tuesday, October § 
BREAKFAST 
panfish ; Graham muffins; 
LUNCHEON 


Grapes ; coffee. 


Pineapple omelette; English muffins; stewed 
431 FIFTH AVENUE TH my 
Telephone, Murray Hill 2593 DINNER 
veling and linens sent on receipt of Round steak; mashed sweet-potatoes ; string- 





mples of tov 
Sqnries 6c postage. beans; tomato salad. Chocolate ice-cream. 











HARPER’S BAZAR 





Wednesday, October 5 
BREAKFAST 
boiled eggs with bacon ; 

; LUNCHEON | 
Rice cooked with cheese; fried celery: 
cake ; tea. 


Apples ; toast ; coffee. 


jelly- 


DINNER 

Mutton broth: veal cutlet; baked 
cauliflower. Date soufflé. 

Thursday, October 6 
BREAKFAST 
poached eggs; 
LUNCHEON 
celery salad ; 

DINNER 


potatoes ; 


Cereal ; rolls; coffee. 


Corn fritters ; gingerbread ; tea. 


Vegetable soup; chicken pie; boiled rice; 
spinach. janana cream. 
Friday, October 7 
BREAKFAST : 
Oranges; fish-cakes: Graham muffins; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
tomatoes; cheese 
DINNER 


Stuffed toast: cake; tea. 


Oyster soup: macaroni with cheese; French- 
fried potatoes; onions; apple and nut salad. 
Lemon-meringue pie. 

Saturday, October 8 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; scrambled eggs: corn muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Sweet-potato soufflé; escarole salad; choco- 


late cake: tea. 
DINNER 


Breast of lamb, broiled; mashed potatoes ; 
creamed carrots: watercress salad. Fruit 
‘jelly with whipped cream. 


Sunday, October 9 
BREAKFAST 
hominy; waffles; 
DINNER 
Roast beef ; potatoes roasted in pan; squash; 
fried parsnips. Apple dumpling. 
: SUPPER 
salad with olives and cream 
‘orange cake; tea. 
Monday, October 10 
BREAKFAST 
parsley omelette ; 
muflins ; coffee. 
UNCHEON 





Bananas ; coffee. 


Oyster patties ; 
cheese ; 


Stewed pears; English 


L 
Cheese croquettes ; scalloped tomatoes; cake ; 
tea. 
DINNER 
lotato soup: beef stew with tomatoes; cauli- 


gratin. Grape sherbet. 
Tuesday, October 11 
BREAKFAST 


flower au 


Cereal: panfish; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Macaroni with cheese; hominy croquettes; 


apple sauce; cake; tea 
DINNER 

Beef soup: breaded chops; stuffed potatoes ; 

beets. Cabinet pudding. 

Wednesday, October 12 

BREAKFAST 

poached eggs; 
UNCHEON 
fried celery: 
DINNER 
boiled rice; 
watercress salad. 


Oianges: toast; coffee. 


L 
Creamed oysters ; cake; tea. 
Chicken fricassée ; 

potatoes ; 


fried sweet- 
Plum tarts. 
Thursday, October 13 
BREAKFAST 
—— rice muffins; 
sUNCHEON 
ietanes salad ; 
tea. 


Cereal ; coffee. 


Banana fritters; gingerbread : 


DINNER 
Cream of corn soup; roast lamb: pease; 
sauté carrots. Fruit compote. 
Friday, October 14 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes; salt mackerel; rolls; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Corn omelette ; aoe beans; cocoanut cake ; 


tea 
; DINNER 
Baked fish with spinach; sauté potatoes: 
creamed celery; lettuce salad. 3aked 
custard 
Saturday, October 15 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; omelette with bacon; English muf- 
fins; coffee. 
. LUNCHEON 
Rice and apple soufflé; fried eggplant; 
cookies ; chocolate. 
DINNER 
Tomato soup: lamb pie; baked potatoes: 
oyster-plant. Orange soufflé. 
Sunday, October 16 
BREAKFAST 
Pears: fried eggs; griddle-cakes; coffee. 


DINNER 


Fried chicken ; potato puff: Brussels sprouts; 


celery. Macaroon cream. 
SUPPER 
Bouillon; lobster salad: cheese soufflé: citron 
cake ; tea. 
Monday. October 17 
, , BREAKFAST 
Cereal; fried apples: Graham muffins: coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Kidney stew; rice croquettes ; 
DINNER* 


cake: tea. 


Barley soup: corned beef: cabbage: string- 
beans. Floating island. 
Tuesday, October 18 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas; sas pot hominy cakes : coffee. 


NCHEON 


Corn pudding ; fried _peeentes : macaroons ; 
=a 
Beefsteak ; potatoes au gratin; boiled onions; 


celery salad Rice pudding. 
Wednesday, October 19 
RREAKFAST 


Cereal; panfish; pop-overs; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed eggplant: baked sweet-potatoes ; 


sponge-cake; chocolate. 


DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup; lamb chops; sauté 
potatoes; cauliflower. Apple pie. 





Has a most delicious flavor. 
Is pure and healthful. 
The ideal food beverage. 



















































Registered in U.S. Patent Office 
















Genuine has this trade- 
mark on every package 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 


| BOOK OF CHOICE RECIPES 
| SENT FREE 


WALTER BAKER & CO.LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


1 DORCHESTER, MASS. 














































rank with the art museums themselves 
in their influence for good taste, in 
pictures Gold medal from the French 
Government. Unsurpassed for gifts. 
Over 1000 subjects to choose from in 


Illustrated Catalog, 320 cuts (prac- 
tically a handbook of American art), 
sent for 25 cents: stamps accepted. 
This cost deducted trom purchase of the 
Prints themselves. 50 cents to $20.00. 
At art stores, or sent on approval. 
Exhibitiona for schools, clubs, churches, etc. 
Family Vortraits do ne on private order, from 
Sep oy types, tintypes, photographs, ivory, etc. 
“NANETTE,” above, copyright 1910 by W. J. Baer; 1930 by 


CURTIS & CAMERO sDop-Pabiic Lorers BOSTON 





























in theatre, church, etc., with 
your arms in an uncomforta- 
bly cramped position, but hang 
it on the seat in front with the 


ZONO HAT-PIN 


Beautiful, clever, useful in traveling, and at home as 
well. Many styles, at prices as low as ordinary Hat 
Pins. Send for illustrated catalog. A postal will do. 


ZONO MFG. CO., 45 Union St., Pasadena, Cal. 


Weddin Invitations, Announcements 


! ae Cc sone aa Stamped Sta- 
ie 
tiful Shop at moderate ee meet ples a he 


yoods from a Beau- 
Lycett Stationers, 817 N. Charles St., "Wot smore Md. 


If You Are a China Painter 


or Potter, this magazine is essential to 
your happiness. Price $4.00 the year. 
81.00 three months. Sample copy 10c. 
Keramic Studio Pub. Co., 
126 Pearl St., Dept. G, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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“Cyco" Ball Beari 


TT HE most complete and perfect in me 
[ chanical detail of any hand-propelled 
sweeper ever offered on the market. 
No home having even one carpet or rug 
should be without one of these sweepers, as 
it will pay for itself many times over in the 
saving of time, health and energy, to say 
nothing of the saving of rugs -and carpets, 
and the thoroughness with which it does its 
rk. 





We guarantee our new BALI 
" ightest running and most genuinely 
arpet sweeper ever presented to the public, and 
mes at a cost within the reach of every 
e consider that this sweeper will last 
brooms, and then you will 
jerstand its great economy in dollars and 
ay nothing of the saving in time, 
t . saving of health and enery 
a *Cyco’ BALL. {BE AR- 
For sale by the best trade 
Price, $2.75 to $5.75. Sooklet upon re 


BEARING to be 


Order now from your dealer, send us the purchase slip 
within one week from date of purchase, 

id we will send you FREE a fine-quality black leather 
card case with no printing on it. 

BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 

Dept. 96, Grand Rapids, Mich 
rgest and Only Exclusive Carpet Sweeper Maker 
in the World) 














w of sweeper showing 
Bearings 


method of applyin 
to driving wheels. This 











“THE STAR” 


sbestos Pad 


For Dining 
Tables 


A 


rhe original and patented Dining Table Pad. 

Not an imitation. 

lhe best Pad manufactured 

Made of a special grade of Asbestos of suffi- 
cient thickness and weight to assure protec- 


tion from damage by heat and moisture, 
covered with double-faced cotton flannel to 
make it soft and noiseless 

ads and leaves made to fold to 
size to lay away when not in use. 

Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats of same 
materials, size 5 to 18 inches, round, square, 
or oval. 

Ask your dealer to show you the STAR Pad. 

\ll Pads and Mats bear our trade-mark, “ Star.” 

Write for descriptive booklet 


KERNEY MANUFACTURING CO., 
246 W. 62nd St. - CHICAGO, ILL, 


WILLOW PLUMES 


at Manufacturer’s Prices 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


convenient 








We Prepay all 
Charges to 


Buy your 
Willow Plumes direct from 
the manufacturer and save 
all middiemen’s profits. 
Our Leader, beautiful 3-knot Wil- 
low Plume, made of male stock with 
rich drooping heads, full 26 inches 
ng, sold elsewhere at $40.00, our 
t Willow Plumes 3 knot, full 23 inches long, worth 
$30.00, our price $15.00. Extra special double- knotted Willow, 18 
nches long, worth 20.00, our price $11.50. All ow of French 
Plumes, 14, 16 and 18 inches long, from $1.00 to $12.50. 

We also send C. O. D. if you will send 50c for expressa 
privilege of examination; if not satistac cone) return to us. 
Bank reference, Broadway T New York. 
MANUFACTURER'S ev ILD 
Dept. G, 166 Sixth Avenue, New Vork, N.Y. 


THIS DAINTY BAG 


5 0c of CUT LEATHER 





| 
. with | 












to be lined with Silk, is one of 
the prettiest 
s 


three pieces of 
Krazilian 
Brown Ooze Leath- 








er will be sent you, to- 
gether with a per- 
torated Stamping 
Pattern and diree- 


i 
high by 
= 50 
6 inches —— upon the sere of Cc 


We include, F our %c. Booklet of **FANCY 
LEATHER 'sU GGES" Tr lone % This shows how to or- 
der any size piece of leather you require for home fancy- 

work. Booklet and samples of 40 shades of leather 


- 
7 

= 

. 

= 

¢ 

" 

i 

a 

. 








Sent postpaid for lic. stames. We aell whole skins or 

cut leather to suit. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

MARSHALL, SON & CO., INC, Estab. 1854. 
225 Purchase Street, Boston, Mans. 














HARPER'S BAZAR 


THE CAMEL’S BACK 


(Continued from page 575) 

At three o’clock the parlor back of the 
Sunday-school room was crowded. The 
sewing-circle had to sit closer than usual, 
but it made talking easier. Things were just 
beginning to swing into line, when Hepsey 
came in by the side door in her best dress 
and bonnet with a book under her arm. 
She had to go into the Sunday-school 
room to find a chair, and she came back 
to a silent group of ladies with a fixed 
line of tightly closed lips. Hepsey sat 
down next Susan, who turned a deep red 
but was shaking with silent laughter. 

‘I bet on you a-comin’ to-day, Hepsey,” 
she whispered. She handed her a pair of 
scissor-shaped trousers, cut for the 
of the missionary young, but Hepsey 
shook her head at her. 

‘Comin’ to the sewin’ 
goin’ to sew? Tepsey Bean, this is too 
much.” One of the ladies spoke in a 
high, thin voice; it was more than she 
could endure. 

Hepsey turned around and said gently, 
There now, Maria, I am truly glad you 
spoke right out. It’s kind of dangerous for 
you to keep too much to yourself. I am 
here to listen to anything that the church 
ladies has got to say to me, and I ain't 
goin’ to answer back one word. To tell 
you the truth, I ain’t preachin’, 
1 am practisin’.” 


legs 


meetin’ and ain’t 


these days. 


When they finished Hepsey alone sat 
cool and silent. 
* Well, maybe you’re right,” she replied, 


same as ever.” She 
had under her 


‘only I am set 
brought out the book she 
arm and opened it. 
‘Now, we’re all tired out with talkin’, 
ain’t we? Perhaps you'll like to listen 
while I read awhile. 1 was sittin’ at 
home readin’ about Mr. Pickwick when 
the time come for the meetin’, and I just 
brought him along. I was sick once when 
I was a girl—couldn’t ’a’ 
sixteen—and I read the first 
Pickwick. 1 ain’t never had 
read a line since till to-day. 
Hepsey laughed with genuine pleasure, as 
though nothing had happened to disturb 


more’n 
part of 
time to 


been 


Goodness!” 


her, “you must have forgotten how 
funny he is, same as me.” 

There was nothing to do but to listen 
as Hepsey started reading, and after a 
while Mr. Pickwick and the faithful 
Samuel Weller won their way. 

The meeting closed. Maria put her arm 
around Hepsey. “It ain’t the truth! 
You're goin’ to give up your foolislimess 


and go to work again,” 
But Hepsey answered, “ Sometimes the 
truth seems foolish, same as other things.’ 
Hepsey kept on her way. “ There ain’t 
never any use arguin’ with Hepsey,” was 
all Seth ever could be brought to say, 
when he had tried all the methods that 
seemed open to him. After a time the 
fact that it was Hepsey’s way made it 
appear all right. He had always lived ac- 
cording to her convictions, and he accept- 
ed this as he had the others. They man- 
aged—somehow. They ate in the pantry, 
and wooden butter trays served as dishes, 
when they were used to the change. 
Later on a country girl came in as help. 


she urged. 


LIKENESS AND 


BY HENRY 


TRADITIONS, tastes, and training much the 
same, 

We’ve used the selfsame counters in life’s 
game; 


And small, familiar phrases in our 
talk, 
Crossed and recrossed our footsteps in 


our walk: 
Toward a like goal ambitious hands we 
reach, 
And kin and friends are friends and kin to 
each :— 
And yet his heart—my heart— 
What worlds apart! 


The daughter 
who would not let 
she had neglected. 
married and went away to devote her 
life to the labor her mother had shirked. 
The boy was his mother’s champion, but 
he never got back from: Cuba, when the 
other boys came home. 

A few years later Seth Bean 
way of his fathers, a little sooner, 
than he might if they had not 
manage—somehow. But he died 
hand in Hepsey’s and the young lover’s 
look in his face. 


never forgave her mother, 
her take up the work 
As soon as she could she 


went the 
perhaps, 
had to 
with his 


One day a 
a cottage door; 


drew up in front of 
the cottage leaned to one 


wagon 


side and was ragged and bare with long 
separation from fresh paint. A_ spry, 
middle-aged woman walked down the 


front path and seated herself in a rocking- 
chair in the centre of the wagon, waving 
her handkerchief cheerfully to the neigh- 
erowded their 
all down the village street to see Hepsey 


bors, who open doorways 


Bean on her way to the county poow- 
house. 
A fat woman bundled out of her house 


and hurried toward Hepsey with a bag of 
doughnuts in her hand. 

like we oughtn’t to be 
sighed. 


* Seems lettin 


a 
ed 


you go, Hepsey,” she 


5 


‘It’s all right, Susan. Ain’t a bit of 
use of worrying,” she responded, airily. 


But Susan choked back a sob as the wagon 
rumbled away. 

At the poorhouse Hepsey was again in 
her own rocking-chair, looking out at the 
winter as the sun poured into 
the big room. 


landscape, 
Around her were 
ladies with little tight 
woollen s awls pinned across their stoop 
ing backs. Their knotted 
gnarled from hard work, knitted or sewed, 


arranged 
a semicircle of old 


hands, and 


or else moved restlessly in their laps. 
Their tired eyes gazed at Hepsey with 


mingled reproach and admiration. 

Hepsey’s plump white hands were quiet- 
lv folded. Her hair 
ly divided, showing the curling-iron waves 
on either side of the straight parting. 
Her skin like fine old parchment, 
with a faded pink glow in her cheeks, and 
her face showed only the lines of natural 
sorrow. 

“Yes,” 
spoken question, and she turned from the 
window and spoke gently to the old ladies. 
‘IT had a turn to quit work, and I quit 
and kept to it, and here I am in the poor 
house.” 

She leaned over 
the oldest woman 
it with her own smooth fingers. 

‘I suppose you worked till 
old fingers were so bent and crippled with 
rheumatism that you couldn’t work any 
more,” she said quietly. 

All the old heads in the cirele nodded 
as though she had spoken to each woman. 

‘Well,” Hepsey thought a long time. 
‘Here you are, all in the poorhouse same 
last. “It don’t 


was soft and smooth- 


was 


she replied, in answer to the un- 


hand of 
stroked 


and took the 
next her, and 


these poor 


as me,” she declared at 
make much difference.” 
And Hepsey smiled her 


smile. 


unconquered 










UNLIKENESS 







ADAM 

In olden time’ those of thy creed—my 
creed, 

To slay each other thought it a good 
deed: 

The difficult paths that led us to this 


height, 
Where a new world shines out 
sight, 


before our 


Unlike save in their roughness—and our 
way 

No common memory held till yester- 
day :— 


And yet—this heart of mine, 
It beats with thine! 
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Dates Are Always Good— 
On yrange or = Days 


As a dessert ! ) ua lor their 





eliclous at ) nutritious of 
them all come from the Drome 


the Ei rates \ ] I tl une 





Prize Recipe Contest 
Closing November 140 


100 Prize { $2.00 for the 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dept. C, Beach and Washington Streets, New York City 








Hallowe’e en F avors 














repe i Witch Hat 
ni a, ( dis, t te 
il Head on Sy t > little 
Comic Heads o 1h 
M iture Crepe i I kin 
contair fa ) 
bi \ rts Cor 11 V 
en blend mee ! 
1 ‘ | , he 10c, 
t Lh l ter « 
Sk Lante Phe \ ted 
( ic I er lOc, 25e enc 
Ghost I be, 10, 50c, Witel 
! 10. , 
mw, 1LOc, 2x Red Wit Cat, 5 
Set Vc per set I 
Sparkler Bera hep bsg Selle Magic Fruit le ea 
howerof Confettiand Kavor 
ie Grotesque Mit rr 
, kngagement Ring Li 
: e Nuts, Bat eC ene 
Assorted Metal Favors for Cal 1h ! ble 
30c doz. 10c do China I Uc d 
Skull Watch Charm Penc lc. 
China Pumpkin ‘Tea 1} ae China Pumpkin Bow!s, 
Be, 10c, 15¢. Pumpkir Jack Hi ner Pie, 12 Ribbons 
$3.50, Pumpkin and Witch Ice Cream Cases, 60 





s Ghave ice Croan i , $1.20 » Pump 


Snapping 
ards, 26c doz. Dinner Cards, 40« 
We positively do not 
pay mail charges. 










only catalog ! 
voted exclusively to Favor 
lree on request. 


B. SHACKMAN & CO., Dept. 7, 812 B’way, New York 









Prevents Spilling Food— Will 
Not Upset — Mis 
the Clumsy Tray 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT 


Royal 








Baby-Plate Hands" fr ova 





1 





f ood 
CHINA *0.60 
H rated 


CHINA *1.00 


ALUMINUM, 41.50 
Weis ‘ “ 
| i] “ not 
mito’ Years = te r break 
19 Kurling Slip, New Vork 








For Children fre 
HOVAL BABV-PLATE ©0., 











BABY, OUTFITS AND PATTERNS 








ame l th olltye toyou 
Save yourself Time, tet wid Worry. Hon 
ireds « i 

livery. My Outf { 20) r 12 short pat 


r ‘ d, 
f ‘as First Seed and 
{ Mother and Baby, 


y2 “ Free 
ful Art Pletarein 


Wr ' 
Mrs ELLA JAMES, 4Ur b Syraease, N.Y, 

































$18.00 fora new 
chair—Czementium 
will save it. 


A priceless vase that money 
cannot replace—Cementium 


will restore it. 


$18.00 for a new set--Ca- 


mentium will save it. 
$90.00 a year for pots and pans 
Czementium will save three- 


fourths of it. 


$12.00 for a new cut-glass fruit 
dish--Czementium will save it. 


A Get a 25c Tin of 





vw MINERAL paste—1 
f 


Pot 


Creementium Sales Co, 
Sole Agents U.S. A 
120 H, Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
75 I, Wabash Avenue, (hieago, Il. 
50H. Church St., New York, N, Y. 





$8.70 


for fixing 








leaky pipe 





Camenti 





will save 1 






































Only $13.65 


Your money back if not 
worth double our price. 


inches wide, have uphol- 
stered seats. Drawer in 
table. Early English or 
Weathered Oak ° finishes. 
Ask for Circular B for 
bargains. 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE 
MFG. COMPANY 


29 Falton St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





T 
at the top of light-weight 
Curtains and end of Drapery 
Fabrics is your guarantee that 
you are getting hangings that 
will wear and give lasting sat- 
isfaction. 

Made by a mill with an 
established reputation. 


MOSS ROSE TAPESTRY MILLS 
New York Philadelphia 


Corticelli Silk 


As Corticelli costs 








YOU no more than 





poor silk, why don’t 





Ger 4C€ 


Ll, YOU use it? 


POOL SILK 


FREE You Can Have this Switch FREE 


Send us a sample o sur hair and we will mail 

you this beautiful 22-inch human hair switcn 

. If satisfactory send us 81.50 anytime 
r 
















vigs. etc on request. 
Enclose 5c postage. Mar, rite Colly, 
Dept. 80, 19 Quincy St., Ghicago. 


For this 4-piece, solid oak | 
K. D. Suit 


Large chair and rocker, 26 | 





| collection of embroideries, by 
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ORIENTAL. 





BY LOUISE E. DEW 


EMBROIDERIES 














HAT woman is indeed an exception 
T who can visit an old embroidery-shop 

and withstand the witchery of gor- 
eeous colorings that flaunt themselves be- 
fore her eyes. 

No matter how we have acquired our 
either gift 
or purchase, whether one piece or many, 
we are glad to know that we need no 
longer keep our treasures hidden, for now 
that there is a vogue for antiq.2 embroid- 
eries of every sort, we, too, may work out 





























A BAG OF CHINESE EMBROIDERY 


some charming and original ideas with 
our possessions. 

For instance, there is the mandarin 
shopping-bag, which is already exceeding- 
ly popular. It is the simplest thing in the 
world to make if one has some Chinese 
embroidery. An old mandarin coat or 
kimono, the foundation material of which, 
either silk, satin, or the delicate pine- 
apple tissue, is the worse for age and wear, 
will do. The embroidery is perfectly good, 
probably, for who ever knew Chinese em- 
broideries to wear out? 

The lining chosen for such a bag should, 
of course, harmonize with the embroidery ; 
either soft China silks or changeable taf- 
In making, great care 
should be ob- 
served in adher- 
ing to Chinese 
materials as 
nearly as 
sible. For in- 
stance, in join- 
ing the sections 
a blaek gimp, 
embellished with 
embroidery, 


feta is desirable. 








- 


pos- 


gold 
gives a finish in 
keeping with the 
other materials. 
A fine = sou- 
tache braid may 
be used for loops 
through which to 


run the draw- 
eords. For orna- 
ments, two Chi- 


tassels are 


hese 
attached. Here, 
too, may dangle 


a carved Chinese 
ball, elephant, or 
lantern, to earry 
out the 


mascot 














idea. 
FOR SPECTACLES A less elab- 
orate shopping- 


bag, but a work of art, nevertheless, is one 
with iade bracelet carriers, and made of two 
strips of Chinese embroidery. The strips are 
joined so cleverly that this necessary evil 
is not visible, and only the dainty em- 
broidered stitchery effect is to be seen. 
Soutache braid is used for loops through 
which green jade bracelets are inserted. 
Chinese tassels and loops finish the side 


seams. <A lining of gold changeable silk, 


shading to orange, gives a beautiful rich 
finish to a handsome bag. 

A dainty fancy-work or sewing bag such 
as is pictured is made of a nine-inch-wide 
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A DAINTY OPERA BAG 


strip of brocade, three strips of Chinese 
bands sewn together, or of two soft man- 
darin squares joined neatly. <A strong, 
round basket makes a good foundation for 
the receptacle, or a round pasteboard box 
may be used. For durability a basket is 
preferable. A draw-cord is run in as on 
































EMBROIDERED BELTS 


any bag, using jade or ivory ornaments 
for a finish. The so-called jade stone is 
an excellent imitation of the real stone, 
and is suitable for use on Chinese fabrics. 
Ivory ornaments are more appropriate for 
Japanese materials than are the jade ones. 
A most artistic belt may be fashioned 


























A COVERED PURSE 


from a strip of embroidery. These belts 
may be bound with silk or satin the same 
as the lining, or suéde may be used for a 
binding and also for stitched bandings. 
Often an expensive purse or card-case 
becomes shabby on the exterior while the 
interior remains as when new. 
Such receptacles can be utilized as founda- 


fresh as 


tions for Chinese or Japanese embroidered 
effects. The strip used should be cut a 
trifle larger than the case or purse. For 
the former it should be glued into place, 
allowing the lining or gimp to conceal this 
fact. 

One can purchase inexpensive jewelled 
chains that are just the thing to utilize 
for carrying the purse. Quite often one 
has in collection of  disearded 
jewelry a broken chain that is long enough 
to use on a purse. A jeweller should put 
it into position to insure a neat finish. 
The jeweller may also transform a_ piece 
of Chinese money into an excellent clasp 


one’s 





























THE ORIENTAL WORK-BAG 


for the purse, thus completing a handsome 
The same rule applies to a 
eard-ease, which is still easier to cover. 

One of the most elegant and useful 
things which may be fashioned is a spec- 
shown. This par- 
ticular one is designed as a carrier for the 
glasses and case. 

Any shape may be copied—oval, oblong, 
that of the case shown. An 
ordinary metal or aluminum flask may be 
used-——preferably the latter, because of its 


accessory. 


such as is 


tacle-case 


squa re, or 


lightness. The one pictured is on this 
order. This case is embroidered in dragon 
effect. To cover this case, smear the 


fabric lightly with glue, covering every 
portion, and smooth into position with a 
dry cloth. 

In China the their 


mandarins close 
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COAT TIES IN CHINESE EMBROIDERY 


gorgeous robes in front with ties knotted 
loosely. These ties are usually elaborately 
embroidered. 

These are late fads 
toilette, and they may be 


of the feminine 
copied by any 


_. one, in shape if not in design, using strips 


of old embroidery to advantage. Nothing 
gives a smarter touch t vening coat 
or wrap, a tailored suit or a o1-piece gown, 
than such a tie knoited loosely in front. 
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THE DAY’S PROBLEMS 








modern school hold 
.\ that to study history 
=\ properly one must 
gi] have an atlas always 
J at hand. One detini- 
tion of history is 
“past polities ”; and 
if it is correct, then 
polities are of course always history in the 
making, and for studying polities also 
maps ought to be useful. 
East and The issues of to-day are 
West not so sectional as those 
of half a 
but sectional interests and sectional dif- 
ferences and divisions are still anything 
Lut negligible. For the time being, the 
principal sectional antagonism seems to 
» that of East and West. The West is 
isserting itself with extraordinary force, 
identifying itself with certain ideas and 
principles, and pressing forward toward 
a leadership which hitherto has seemed to 
belong rather to the East. Certain 
Kastern leaders, who for a long time have 
had great power in 
tiring: while, on the other hand, a group 
of strong, aggressive, determined Western- 
ers are forging to the front. 
But in the Kast also there is great 
activity, great interest. Both as between 
the two great parties and within the party 


century ago, 


legislation, are re- 


lines, contests are going on in New Eng- 
land and the Middle States that mean 


much to the political future of the coun- 
try. In the Republican party the an- 
tagonism of insurgents and conservatives 
extends, in facet, from California to 
Maine. All parts of what is commonly 
called the North have been drawn into 
it. The same is almost equally true of 
the antagonism between the radical and 
the moderate wings of the Democratic 
party, and the revival of Democratic hope 
and energy and aggressiveness, which is, 
next to the insurgent movement among 
the Republicans, the most striking and 
important factor in the situation—that 
also is affecting all parts of the North. 
The newspapers print accounts of what is 
going on politically everywhere north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, and we all under- 
stand and are interested. Wherever, north 
of that line, things political are happen- 
ing, they seem to concern us all in a 
way to belong to us all. They have a 
national value. They are American 
Politics. 


But somehow things political that hap- 
pen south of that line are different. They 
do not arouse the same 
kind of interest. We do 
not understand them so 
well. ‘Lhe newspapers of 
the great cities make less of them. They 


North and 
South 


do not have an equal significance and 
effect in a_ distinctly. national way. 
Politically, the South seems to stand 


apart from the rest of the country; and 
that fact, broadly considered, is perhaps 
the most remarkable fact about our 
present-day political life. Remarkable, 
but not often remarked; we have grown 
too used to it. We have come to accept 
it as among the data of all our political 
reasoning and forecasting. Yet it is not 
a fact which those of us who take the 
trouble to consider it a bit carefully feel 
that we ought to accept as permanent 
and unchangeable. Thoughtful and liberal- 
minded men in the North deplore it—none 
more seriously than President Taft. So 
do thoughtful and liberal-minded and pro- 
gressive men in the South. From time to 
time, in fact, the South shows through its 
press and in other ways signs of grow- 
ing decidedly restive under it, and there 
are animated discussions of the reasons 
why it is so and the possibility of a 
change. 


The obvious chief reason for the fact 
of the South’s political isolation is, of 
eourse, the South’s 
political! “solidarity.” 
South The greater part of that 
region may be said to 

differ from the rest of the country in 
that it has but one political party, while 


The Solid 


ISTORIANS of _ the 


the rest of the country has two. It has, 
so far, ever since Reconstruction, adhered 
to that party under all 
no matter who have been its candidates 
or what particular policies it has espoused. 
Naturally, therefore, the South has had 
no appreciable voice in national affairs 
except when that party has been more or 
less in power; and for fifty years that party 
has had full control of the government 
—that is to say, the Presidency and both 
Houses of Congress—only once, and then 
only for two years—1893 to 1895. Only 
during those two years has it really been 
able to make then its 
majority in the Senate was so small, and 
there were such divisions in its own ranks, 
that it could accomplish little. The full 
significance to the South of its own so- 
lidarity, taken with the long exclusion 
of the Democrats from power, is best ex- 
hibited by a comparison of the South’s 
showing at Washington durmg this half- 
century and its showing during the pre- 
ceding seventy-two years of the Union 
under the Constitution. 


circumstances, 


laws; and even 


During these fifty years, then, if we 
leave out poor Andrew Jolinson, who sat 
nearly four years in the 
White House but really 
exercised the 
his office only a few 
months, the South has had no President 
and no Vice-President. Leaving out the 
aged Taney, a survivor of the earlier 
régime, and who died in 1864, she has had 
no Chief Justice. Counting Carlisle, of 
Kentucky,—a border State—she has had 
but two Speakers of the House of Repre- 
neither of whom had 
power, even in that Chamber, as Speaker 
Cannon had before his fall. She has not 
had in either House any man with such 
leadership in legislation as Senator Al- 
drich’s. She has not had, then, the real 
headship of any one of the three depart- 
ments of the government. 

During the earlier seventy-two 
she had the Presidency more than half the 
time, the leadership in Congress at least 
half the time, the Chief-Justiceship six- 
sevenths of the time! 

Her representation in the lesser places 
during years was proportional. 
During the later fifty years it has been 
pitiably meagre, except in Cleveland’s two 
administrations. Those eight years apart, 
she has had but five members of the 
Cabinet, and but six justices of the 
Supreme Court, her average representa- 
tion on that bench being less than one. 
It has been about the same way with the 
clerkships in the departments and the 
other places at the disposal of the ad- 
ministration for the time being. Thus 
at present the proportion of Southerners 
in the diplomatic and consular services is 
but nine per cent. of the total. Ohio alone 
has more men in the consular service than 
the twelve cotton States combined. 


Before the 
War, and Since 


powers of 


sentatives, such 


years 


those 


Yet the Southerners are fond of power— 
particularly fond of political power. No 
Americans surpass them 

Why the in keenness for it. If, 
Solid South? therefore, by sticking to 
one party they sacrifice 

at least half their chances of national 
power and office, there must be very potent 
reasons. In a general way it 
said that one great 
from first to last. prevailed with them. 
Other considerations and motives 
counted. The Republican party was 
responsible both for the war which econ- 
quered them and for the Reconstruction 
measures which, they felt, oppressed and 
crushed them. So they hated it. Many of 
them still hate it—hate its very name 
so bitterly that if it and the Democratic 
party should exchange policies completely 
they would still refuse to vote its ticket. 
There was also a corresponding feeling 
of positive gratitude and liking for the 


may be 
consideration has, 


have 


Democratic party of the North, because it 
stood up for them in Reconstruction times. 
But the main and controlling considera- 
tion has been that they have preferred the 
certainty of ruling at home to any chance 
they might win, by dividing among: them- 


selves, to rule in the nation. Most of them 
have honestly felt that by dividing they 
would incur a danger of giving again into 
the hands of negroes political power such 


as they had during Reconstruction. Many 
of them are still g erned by that fear, 
and it is naturally strongest in those 
quarters where the negroes are most 


numerous, weakest where they are least 
numerous, relatively to the whites. Thus 
it is stronger in Mississippi and South 
Carolina than in North Carolina or Ten- 
nessee, and stronger in the * blaek ” coun- 
ties than in the “ white” 
particular States. Low politicians have 


counties of 
played upon this feeling. Conscienceless 
agitators have, at times, inflamed it to 
violence. But it would be a mistake not 
to aecept it as mainly 
that it is entirely unreasonable. 


honest, or to say 


The possibility of the South’s dividing 
freely, like the rest of the country, lies in 
the possible lessening ot 
that feeling, that appre- 
hension. Of course, the 
Southerners, like other 


The Chances 
ot Change 


people, will want positive reasons for vot 
ing Republican rather than Democratie. 
Republican policies and candidates must 
be commended to them as worthy of sup- 
port on their merits. But they will not 
feel as free to vote Republican as they are 
to vote Democratic until they are thor 
oughly convineed that the 
party is no more likely than the Demo 
party to countenance any inter 
ference between them and the negroes, or 
to disturb in any way the social and 
political order which they have established 
at home. 

Now it is clear that more and more of 
them are, in fact, gradually 
that belief. It is nearly twenty 
since the last “ force bill,” aiming to bring 


Republican 


eratic 


coming to 
years 


about Federal control of elections in the 
interest of the negroes, was championed 
President 
before going out of oflice, that no responsi- 
ble and powerful element in his party pro 
posed to interfere with the election laws 
of the Southern States so long as they 
were kept constitutional, and President 
Taft has taken the same position. No one 
expects the Supreme Court to declare any 


in Congress. toosevelt declared 


of those laws as they now stand uncon- 
stitutional. So there seems to be justifica 
tion for the South’s dropping its guard. 

But two difficulties remain. Many 
Southerners hold that if they once divided, 
and contests between the two sides grew 
bitter and heated, the temptation to make 
use of the negroes, and thus let them in 
again, would prove too strong. The only 
way to prove or disprove this contention 
would be an actual test. 
are confident that publie opinion would 
quickly detect and punish such a course of 
action, and that gradually the white 
man’s will to rule would adjust itself to 
the new freedom and the new risk. 

The other difficulty is the character of 
the Southern Republican party itself. In 
most of the States its affairs have long 
been in the hands of small 
Federal officeholders who do not command 


Others, however, 


groups of 
the respect of the public. These men, and 
others like them, have for years confined 
themselves to two activities—getting to 
gether delegations to Republican national 
conventions, and distributing among them- 
selves and followings the 
Federal oflices—the “ pie ”—which they 
have got in return for the support of those 
delegations. They have made little or no 
effort, as a rule, to carry 
build up their party. 

There is, however, a strong movement 


their obscure 


elections or 


on foot to draw better men into the lead- 
ership; and as more and more respectable 
people grow willing to vote Republican, 
the “ pie-counter ” cliques find it harder 
and harder to keep control. The outlook 
for independence and healthy party divi 
sions is accordingly growing brighter, and 
so are the South’s prospects of getting a 
stronger voice in national affairs. Many 
observers believe that with this change 
the policy of the South with the negroes 
will also grow more liberal rather than 
more severe. 
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Style is in the Figure and 
Poise and Not in the Gown 


Woman Should Never 


Be Satisfied Without “7 


Perfect Health 
A Good Figure 
A Clear Skin 


She Can Attain These by Scientific 
Means in the Privacy of Her Own Room 


WISH I could put sufficient 
I emphasis into these words to 

induce any woman whose 
health is not periect or whose fig 
ure does not please her to write 
to me. My pupils are among the 
most refined, intellectual women 
of America They are my best 
friends and the strongest 1 issible 
testimonials for the value of 
natural, hygienic principles of cure 
as opposed to the drug habit, 

At least one-third of my pupils 
are sent to me by those who have 
finished my work. 

I no longer need to claim what 
I can do, but what I have done. 
I think I do not exaggerate when 
I say that I have relieved more 


chronic ailments and reduced or 


built up more women in the past 
nine years than any ten physicians; 
the best physicians of America 
work I could fill 
hundreds of magazines with testi 
monials; the following from letters 
on my desk as I write indicate a 
few ailments I have relieved 


“My weight has increased 30 pound 
“My kidneys are much better.” My 
eyes are much stronger and I have taken 
off my glasses.” “IT have not had a sien 
of indigestion or gall-stones since I bewan 
with you.” weigh 83 pour t ind 
have gained wonderfully in strength. I 
never get out of breath, the rheumatic 
twinges have all gone, and I look and fee 
15 years younger.” “Just think of 
To be relieved from constipation. Kr 
tirely free after having it for 40 year 
“Have grown from a ners vreck 
into a state of steady, quiet nerves.’ 








15 minutes a day in her 


I want to help every woman to realize 


that her health lies to a degree in her 
own hands, and that she can reach her 
ideal in figure and carriage. 


I have published a klet, “* Healtt Chara 
ou how to stand 


= 
ter and Beaut ich tell 





and w rr und yi 

tion of vital ir t. Thi 
hundre en, ever 
tudied € I will se 

and tell 1 al! about n 

Write now. If you dor 

\ may be able to help a friend 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. 24-A, 246 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 





Miss Cocrott's name stands for progress in the 
scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 



















Write for this 
book—It tells all 
about 


THE NEW 
WAY T0 COOK 


You no longer have to 
go .on day after day cook 
ing and serving in the 
same old way. 

Give a casserole dinner 
Earthenware. 
instance: Soup 





Say for 
cooked and served in petite 


nites; then a steak En 
with potatoes Au 
; and end with a cus 
tard cooked and served in 








those dainty Guernsey cus 
tard-cups—and coffee served 
pipir hot from a Guernsey 
Coffe ot. 

This is but one of hundreds 


ng little dinners that 
will be different—distinet- 


ive. 

Guernsey Earthenware it 
self is inexpensive—and the 
many ways it can be used to 


ngly and attractively 
i the “left-overs” will 
appeal instantly to every 
housewltle. 

Get our booklet, “ Cooking 
ind Serving in Guernsey 
Earthenware,” with the name 
of the nearest Guernsey 
dealer. 

earn now about this new 
wity to cook. postal will 
bring the book. 








Tuk GUERNSEY 
EAKTHENWAKE Co 

24 East End Street 

Cambridge, Ohio 
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{ AS SMOOTIL TO THE SILVER 
as baby's skin—as sure initswork asastrong | 
man’s arm—makes the oldest Silver glow like | 
the memory of childhood days. 


LECTRO 


SILICON 


Cleans and polishes anything :—Gold, Silver, 
Plated Ware, Aluminum, Britannia, Nickel, 
Brass, Copper, Tin, Stee), Glass, China, Porce- 
lain, ete. Labor the least. Luster the greatest. 
The standard of merit for nearly half acen- 
tury. NO OTHER LIKE IT! Guaranteed 
| hatmless. Send address for 
| FREE SAMPLE 
Or 15e. in stamps for full sized box post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
Sold by Grocers & Druggists Everywhere. 

















The Simplex Ironer 


williron all plain clothes, bed and table linen, doilies, 
curtains, ete. in a few minutes without trouble, back- 
ache or health-destroying labor. Gives better finish 
than hand iron, inexpensive to heat, simple, durable, 
sizes to sult. Hand or power. Low in price. 

30 days free trial. Write today for booklet with 
prices and name of our dealer. 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO., E30 E. Lake St., Chicago 











The Sanitary Dishwasher 
FOR FAMILY USE 


wolishes the most 
delicate china, glassware, y) seemed te 3 
» minutes. Cleanses and sterilizes dishes 
with scalding sonpends and rinses them, com 
pletely removing all traces of food, 
urense, ete Hanis do not tonch water. 
Saves labor, time, towels, breakage. All 
etal—compact,strong—lasts a lifetime. 
Write for Free Trial Offer 
and escape the drudgery of dishwashing. 
»s hundreds of women have; read their 
] tters in our booklet. Write today. 


National Machine & Stamping Co, 


1408 Mack Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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OUR HOUSEMOTHERS. 
















































tion, no further 


A Novel Doily Suggestion 


SOB OME time ago I saw a 
A Sv very pretty suggestion 


1A one 
UM for doilies at a card- 


7, party. A lady, who en- 
J 3) tertains the members of 











em ah }her euchre club quite 
Ot & foe \ frequently, when serv- 
een, 25 PF ysss ing the refreshments, 

used small white linen 


doilies cut in the shapes of the different 
emblems on the cards—hearts, clubs, 
spades, and diamonds. ‘They were per- 


fectly plain centres with buttonholed 
edges, and were very effective on a dark 
table. B. M. 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY. 


For House Plants 

THERE are many flowers that can be 
taken from the garden in the fall and that 
will bloom nicely in the house all winter, 
for example, branches broken from the 
dwarf nasturtiums.and put into water for 
a week or two, or until the tiny roots be- 
gin to form. Put them into pots or cans 
and keep them in the shade a few days. 
Then put them in south windows, and they 
will grow and bloom all winter, and their 
fragrance is delicious. ‘The scarlet 
can be used for a house plant in the same 


sage 


way. 
I wonder how many flower-lovers know 
that asters are lovely winter-blooming 
plants. The seeds are planted in the fall. 
There are many bulbs that can be taken 
from the yard and foreed into blooming in 
the house in winter. The tuberose, the 
lily-of-the-valley, and many others, if 
rightly treated, will bloom and make the 
long winter days cheerful with their deli- 
cate hues and delightful perfume. 
FREEMAN, ARKANSAS. S. E. B. 


A Unique Spoon-tray 
A RELATIVE once bequeathed to me a 


large oblong silver caster holding six cut- 
glass bottles. It had a huge and highly 


ornamented handle and four short legs, 
and, take it all in all, it was as ugly and 
useless a gift as one’s mortal enemy might 
have devised. 

However, under the circumstances, no 
letter of fhanks was required. The caster 
was stowed away on the top shelf of the 
big china-closet and twice a year was duly 
taken down, cleaned, and put bac.:. 

Last spring my daughter begged the bot- 
tles for her toilet-table and then, ob- 
serving the silver-work carefully for the 
first time, discovered that by taking out 


the handle and the inner framework 
the lower portion of fine basket-work, 
with a border of really exquisite de- 
sign, would make a lovely spoon-tray, 


and so it has. as ee 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Library Money 

Knowing how much good reading does 
to educate children, and what a safe- 
guard the reading habit is to most boys 
and girls, the mother of the family de- 
termined to secure good books 
and magazines for the little folks, but 
sadly handicapped for money. 
The income was small and the needs many, 
so it took a great deal of thinking to 
evolve the plan. 

She explained it all to the children 
and they agreed to help. The first mag- 
azine came through the “ bottle money,” 
as the children called it, for they dili- 
gently cleaned every old bottle about the 


some 


she was 


premises, and all that the neighbors 
threw away, and sold them at a penny 
apiece at the drug-store. Not a high 


price, but it interested the children, kept 
them busy, and taught them that they 
must do their work well if they were to 
be rewarded. Next all the old garments 
in the garret were hunted out, and sold 
to the second-hand man at very low 
prices, but yet enough to buy another 
good magazine. ‘The little girls of the 
family cut and sewed carpet rags for 
rugs out of the clean old garments that 


‘object, after the blankets are in 


desired until October 
could not be sold to the second-hand man. 
The rugs were eagerly bought by house- 
keepers for kitchens and bathrooms, and 
provided the money for some new books. 
It would take too long to tell how 
many ways and means were devised for 
the purpose of making library money, 
but as a result the family is always 
supplied with good books and papers. 
KENTON, OHIO. M. K. 


To Rejuvenate an Old Coat 

As the cool fall weather came on, I res- 
urrected my last winter’s coat. It was 
a long, black coat, but it “ had seen bet- 
ter days.” 
and was covered with a great deal of 
grayish lint. I brushed it vigorously, but 
with no effect, then I thought | would try 
an experiment. I dipped a sponge into 
black shoe-polish and went over the en- 
tire coat with this sponge, after I had 
squeezed the sponge until it was merely 
damp. 

My coat is so much improved that I can 
scarcely believe it is the same coat. In- 
deed, I am proud to wear it on the street, 
as it has been mistaken for a new gar- 
ment. H. A. R. 

PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA. 


To Dry Blankets 

Tue sight of a pair of lace curtains 
drying in the frames one day, when I was 
giving much anxious thought to the wash- 
ing of some blankets, gave me an idea 
which has been such a help it is surely 
worth passing on. My frames are the old- 
feshioned kind—four unjointed pieces ad- 
justed with clamps—upright pins an inch 
and .a half to two inches apart. Expe- 
rience taught me long ago that it was best 
to adjust the frames by fitting in one cur- 
tain each time before beginning to wash 
it. In this way the curtains are always 
the same size. Then with the frames 
exactly right it is an easy matter. 

I treated the blanket problem in the 
same way. By adjusting the frames to 
fit the blankets before they are washed 
(they should be put in taut and firm) they 
eannot shrink and the edges are straight 
and even. ‘The blankets are washed in a 
machine in a made from a _ home- 
made borax soap and warm water; rinsed 
in clear water of the same temperature. 


suds 


After a blanket is wrung ort, two peo- 
ple grasp opposite sides and skake it 
vigorously. This makes it fluffy. The 


frames are placed against some upright 
place, 
so the wind can blow through them, still 
further loosening up the wool. I always 
choose a bright, breezy day for washing 
blankets, and by drying in this way, after 
fifteen years of use, mine are as light, 
soft, and porous as when new. 
AvRoRA, INDIANA. 


The Maid’s Sitting-room 

WE found it extremely difficult to keep 
maids during the winter in the country. 
No matter how pleasant the spring and 
summer had proved, discontent was sure 
to appear when fall arrived, and it grew 
to be a season of dread in the household. 
I found that a large part of this dis- 
content grew out ot a natural desire for 
companionship and sociability. During 


the summer months it was easy to go 


walking with one’s friends, but winter 
gave only the liberty of the kitchen. 
I determined to give them a sitting- 


room, and gave up a small room near the 
kitchen for that purpose. The walls I 
had painted a pale buff, and placed a 
clean matting on the floor. We gleaned 
chairs from several rooms in the house, 
among them two comfortable rockers. In 
the centre of the room | placed a good- 
sized table, and this I keep supplied with 
the best magazines and good books. 

Neat curtains are at the windows and a 
desk is to be added to the room. 
during winter evenings, the maids sew, 
read, or invite their friends to visit them. 
1 have never known them to abuse the 


1st.—Epriror. 


It was actually dingy-looking, ° 


Her& 


. A . 4s . 
Owing to the large number of paragraphs accepted for this department and awaiting publica- 
contributions are 


privilege of this room, and they are anx- 
ious that their guests should be all I ex- 
pect them to be. ‘The room has made 
pleasant evenings possible for my work- 
ers, and has gone a long way toward solv- 
ing the problem of autumn discontent. 
Nyack, NEw YorK. G. H. 


For Children Going to School 
Cover each child’s complete set of books 
with the same that each child 
will know his book as soon as he sees it. 


eolor, so 


Lining makes a good cover, as it is 
shiny and does not soil When 
dirty it is easily washed. 

When making half-sleeves to save little 
girls’ dresses from rubbing on the desks. 
make them of the same material as the 
dress, and save the little girl’s feelings. 

Write each child’s name on linen tape 
and attach it to caps, umbrellas, rubbers. 
ete., and things will not be lost so easily. 

To help childrey who are learning to 
read, cut pictures of single objects from 
the newspaper or back of magazines, paste 
into a little blank-book and print the 
names under them. The child will take an 
interest in this home-made book, and will 
learn to spell unconsciously as he looks at 
the pictures. 
man, boot, pot. dog, cow, horse, ete. 

Toronto, CANADA. G. F. 8S. 


easily. 


Choose such objeets as 


A Lad’s Shakespeare 

A TASTE for the Bara of Avon having 
been originally started by a gift of Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare, | followed that 
up as soon as the boy was old enough to 
appreciate the great master, by a real 
play, a small limp-leather volume just 
large enough to eap a Christmas stock- 
ing. On the. ecard beneath the date and 
greeting were the words, “ We'll see this 
played the next time it comes to town.” 

A careful reading of the play prepara- 
tory to the ticket-buying, emphasized 
by the realistic presentation of a fine 
player, makes an impression never to be 
forgotten. We began with the comedies, 
Ellen Terry as Portia, Julia Marlowe as 
Rosalind, and Annie Russell, in the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. m special oc- 


easions I sometimes add a volume as a 
great treat. ‘They are all uniform in 


color, text, and binding. The gathering 
together of the lad’s Shakespeare library 
has now become a regular Christmas in- 
stitution, and the new volume peeping 
from the top of his gift-stocking is a 
promise of more good things to come, as 
well as a reminder of many delightful 
things in the past. C. J. 
GARRETTFORD, PENNSYLVANIA. 


“The Gift of Gab” 

My daughter of seventeen has a good 
mind and, for her age, a well-stored one, 
but she had no facility for expressing her- 
self. Her stumbling speech put her at a 
disadvantage with her associates. Be- 
coming aware of this, she grew awkward 
and silent. Her bad expression distressed 
me, but I hesitated to mention a subject 
which I knew was painful. One day, how- 
ever, when we were alone together, she 
turned to me, and with tears welling in 
her eyes, cried: “Oh! mother. I wish 1 
had the gift of gab!” Then I suggested 
that she should keep a pad and pencil 
always with her, and enlarge her vocabu- 
lary by writing on it words and their 
synonyms; or, when reading, that she cop 
on this pad anything particularly strik- 
ing in thought and expression; in this 
way to compile for her own reference an 
encyclopedia, so arranged that she could 
find at a glance well-expressed opinions 
on any subject. 

She has been doing this conscientiously 
for more than a year now, and her im- 
provement in conversation is marked 
Only last week I had the pleasure of 
noticing her at a little party—the centr 
of an admiring throng. 

Looking at the radiant face of the girl. 
I realized the value of “ the gift of gab”! 

Fairmont, West Virointa. H. A. R. 
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BRASS BED 
On Approval. Freight Paid 





ere Revide Quality a ad Style 


We sell this beautiful, massive, $40 90 Genuine Brace 
Bed, ¢ A ry Style, Direct to you for #19. 54 
n Approval and Prepay Feetaht to all 
nts eas A ee Malcsiecopt River and north of Tennessee line, 
illowing freight that far to points beyond. 
Or, we will send the Bed with guaranteed Springs and 
tton-Felt Mattress complete for ®29.50 (worth $60.00). 
tremendous output and quick cash sales Direct from the 
* World's Furniture Center" make our low prices possible. 
If you don’t find this Bed superior to beds sold 
elsewhere at doubie our prices, send it back at 
our € Px pense and we will refund your money. It 
size double Bed, 4 ft. 6in. wide, by 6 ft. 4 in. long, 
eavy two-inch continuous Pillars. Eit her Bright or 
* finish — both guaranteed for 10 years. With 


ih Book of Correct Styles 


; may furnish your home throughout at once or gradually 
me to time, being sure of artistic and harmonious 








esu 
Fo r many years thousands of discriminating buyers have 
-d far to our shows-rooms in Grand K apids to save 
money and get home furnishis, “g sugge stions. For the 
be nefli of those who cannot come, we have issued our 
and instructive Portfolle of 186 pages. 
s colors i plates of artistically furnished rooms in 
Shows correct shades of 





me ar G me Rapids finishes. Illustrates aud describes 
» thousand styles of dependable furniture 
We « will send this elaborate book, postage paid, if 
1 will enclose 25 cents to show your intere = we 
nts may be deducted from your first order. If you don't 
think the book a correct Guide to Furniture Buying, send it 
back and we will refund your money and the postage you 
pay in returning it. 
Write for the book now and get the benefit of high quali- 
ty at Direct prices. References: Any Grand Rapids Bank. 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 
87-99 Ionia Street, | Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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JOHN H. WOODBURY’S 


NEW WRINKLE 


Marvelous 

























implement, «pecially 
d for self-treating 
face, neck, and hands. 
Has no equal for clearing the skin 
of discolorations, freckles, moth 
blotches, liver spots, scars, pit- 
tings, blackheads, enlarged 
pores, coarse, rough skin, 
wrinkles, crow’s-feet ; for fill- 
ing hollows, sunken cheeks 
or wasted parts; bringsinto 
healthy action every slug- 
gzish pore; promotes cir 
culation; keeps the skin 
young, roseate, and 
healthy. 
The outfit complete : one 
implement (1-3 larger 
than cnt), one jar of 
emollient ereme, two 
composite stones, 


By Mail 


One Dollar 


Complete 


John H, 
Woodbury 
Remedies 
by Mail, $1. 
vor SOLD 

BY DEALERS 








John H. Woodbury 
Redno Lotion, #1, 
excessive redness 
ose, face or hands, 
Joh Woodbury 
Hair estroyer, ® 
ikemoves superfluous hair. 
. 1 for fine or soft hair. 
2 for coarse, harsh hair. 
n H. Woodbu 
In- = Nall Re mony. #*1. 
Instant relief, positive cure, 
John H. Woodbury 
Wonderful Colorosis, . #1. 
One-app = ation hair coloring. 
John H. Woodbury 
Mele pm w art Eradicator, #1. 
or removing horny or surface 
moles and warts. 









We teach the 

John 
Woodbury 
up-to-date 
method 
Face 


Rook Free, ‘“ How to Care for 
the Skin and Comple xion, the 
Scalp and Hair and Hands, 


Special representative wanted in each locality 


JOHN H. WOODBURY 
Dept. 23 N, 23 West 23d Street, New York 








Which Price Do You Pay ? 


Retail Store Price, - $35.00 
“Come-Packt” Price, 15.25 
There are four other handsome China Cabinets, 
eight buffets, a dozen different dining- tables, four- 
teen styles of dining-chairs, and 150 other beauti- 
ful pieces of Bungalow, Mission, and Flanders 
furniture —— in our big 
catalog an new supple- J Pal 
ment of 7 a 


SEC TIONAL 
‘ | ~ 


FURNITURE 


Quarter-Sawn White Oak 
is used and every piece guar- 
anteed. You can save over 
half on high-grade furniture 
for Library, Den, Bed 
Room, Living Room, and 
Dining Room. WRITE 
PODAY for this big cata- 
og—it is mailed free with 

imples of eight finishes and 

ishion materials. Address 


Come-Packt Furniture Co. 
1043 Edwin St,, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

















Prof. I. Hubert’s 


, ** The One Keliable Beautifier” 
» Positively removes Freckles, 
Sunburn, and all imperfec- 
tions of the skin, and pre- 
vents wrinkles. Does not 

, but evadi 


merely cover & 

cates them. § 
Lotion and Lehthyol 
% Boup should be used in con 
J wectionwith Malvina Cream. 

4 At all druggists, or sent postpaid ff 


Cream, 5vc.; 


on receipt of price. mood ge 
end for 


Senement 50c.; Soap, 25c. 








6 : ” 
Home- ;Making, theNew Profession 

Is a 70-page booklet—it’s FREE. Home study domestic science 

courses, For home-makers, teachers, and for well- -paid positions. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 609 W, 69th St., Chicago, I, 


, two tablespoonfuls of the 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


Correspondents who enclose self-addressed stamped 
envelope will receive prompt answers to their letters 
by mail. 


I am writing in behalf of my four- 
months-old baby who does not appear to 
be thriving. She has been fed on a pat- 
ent food since birth—four and one-half 
ounces every three hours. The formula 
is one-third milk, two-thirds water, and 
food. I am 
afraid the milk I have getting is 
not very good, but now we have a cow 
of our own, and I would like a formula 
made from pure milk and no other food. 
The baby now seems distressed after she 
is fed and often vomits. Baby is so thin I 
am worried, and will be grateful if you 
will advise me—A. L. P. 

Now that you have your own cow you 
might be able to do better for the baby. 
The first thing I would suggest is clean 
stable and stall for the cow. Next clean 
cow. Wipe her off with a damp cloth 
before milking, and see that the person 
who milks her is also clean as to hands, 
overalls, ete. Have the milk to be used 
for baby’s food put into a clean recep- 
tacle immediately after straining; then 
cover with a clean piece of cheese-cloth 
and set into a pail of cold water in 
order to cool as rapidly as possible. As 
a formula for a delicate baby of four 
months I would suggest two ounces of 
milk and two ounces of barley gruel 
dextrinized for a feeding. Feed once in 
three hours. If this formula 
with the baby you may increase the food 
one-quarter of an ounce at a feeding about 
once a week until the baby is getting 
five ounces at a feeding; then increase 
the strength by putting one-quarter of 
an ounce more of milk and taking away 
the same amount of gruel until baby is 
able to take five ounces of food consist 
ing of two-thirds milk and one-third bar- 
ley gruel. As the digestion improves, the 


deen 


agrees 


gruel need not be dextrinized. It is 
best to put up the entire amount for 
twenty-four hours at one time. Use 


about one teaspoonful of sugar to twenty 
ounces of food, also a pinch of salt. 
Send a self-addressed stamped envelope 
and I will write you how to dextrinize 
gruel. 

By baby is ten months old. 
and the picture of health, but has lately 
developed an eruption on both of his 
cheeks, It is in irreqular spots about the 
size of a quarter of a dollar, and now 
there is one coming directly over his eye- 
brow. I have also noticed that the back 
of his hands is growing very rough; in 
fact, his whole skin is very dry. Do you 
think he is getting eczema? I am 
much worried about it, as he has never 
had anything like it before—MABeEt. 

From your description of the patches 
and condition of the skin, I should judge 
the baby has a slight eczema and think it 
should have prompt attention to keep it 
from growing worse. When babies de 
velop eczema at this age it is usually 
caused either from teething or an excess 
of sugars or starches in the food. As you 
have not gone into particulars as to these, 
I would suggest your writing me again, 
letting me know exactly what his food is, 
especially as to the amount of sugar and 
if it is diluted with a gruel; about 
his teething. In the mean time I will mail 
you a formula for a lotion to use. 

My baby girl is three months and a 
week old. She weighed six and a quarter 
pounds when born, and now 
teen and a quarter. She is very happy 
when awake, but sleeps most of the time 
(she has a basket outside). I feed hei 
every three hours, and at night she sleeps 
from 10 PM. to 7 a.M. without waking. 
Should I wake her to feed her, as that 
makes only six feedings instead of seren? 
I nurse her and have plenty of milk. 1 
am careful with my diet and cat littl 
meat, but ever since birth she has six 
and seven movements a day.—B. G. B. 

You are to be congratulated upon hav- 
ing such a fine, healthy, good baby. She 
seems to be perfectly normal in every 
respect. At three months she does not 
need a bottle after 10 p.m.; six feedings 
in the twenty-four hours are quite enough 
for her. As for the stools, six or seven 
do seem too many; but if they are 
small they would only amount to one 
good-sized movement a day. I think the 
probable cause, however, is that your 
milk is too rich. It would be well for 
a week or ten days to give a half-ounce 
of boiled water just before you nurse 
her. I would also advise your eating 
more meat, 


He is very fat 


very 


also 


weighs four- 
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BELDING 
EMBROIDERY 
SILK 


by its ENDURING 
QUALITY differs from 


the “Twists,” ‘‘ Embroidery Flosses,”’ etc., under which 
titles imitation silk and “shiny” cotton seek to hide 
their identity. 


Silk alone can wash, and wear, and never fade. 


Never use an embroidery material that is not un- 
mistakably labeled SILK—and to be certain of quality 
buy by the name “Belding,” the Karat Mark of Silk, 
the ‘‘ Precious Fibre.” 


Belding Silk Embroidery Work sells readily and 
commands the best prices. It will increase the beauty 
and value of your costumes, and has hundreds of 
applications to the improvement of wearing apparel, 
furnishings, and home decoration. 

Our Free Booklet, “The Precious Fibre,” shows why silk is 


the most economical textile for you to use, and why Belding Silk is superior. 
It will help you to buy silk safely. It will save you money. It’s free. 


[ ( FOR THE TEETH. Cleans 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 


card brings you A SAMPLE 
FREE 
OFFICES: New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, St. Paul, San Francisco, Montreal. 


Manufacturers of Satin Linings, Embroidery Silks, Sewing Silks, Buttonhole Twist, Crochet 
and Knitting Silk, Darning Silk, “Motor” Scarf and Tie Silk, and Dentysilk. 


Address all correspondence and requests 
Sor samples to the New York Office, Dept. S. 


























Are You Proud to Show Your Silverware? 


Is it brilliant, or is it gradually becoming dimmed and dark? 
You can keep it as bright as when new with very little 
trouble. Don’t trust to soap and hot water; don’t use 
scratchy powders; don’t use chemical cleansers. Apply 


WRIGHT che 


AY TACT I 
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once aweek. You will enjoy the work as it is simple, easy, quick, and the wonder- 
ful improvement it makes will be a revelation to you. To prove this let us send youa 


Sample Jar Free 


Wright’s Silver Cream is soft as flour, non-acid, non-gritty, with a wonderful power of 
removing, with light rubbing, dirt, tarnish and stain from silver, gold, cut glass (it cleans to the 
bottom of deepest and sharpest crevices), marble, etc. It is ready to use, in paste form, and 
has no disagreeable effect on the hands. It is ‘matchless and scratchless.”’ 

Ask your dealer for it, but insist on getting the genuine Wright’s Silver Cream 
7,000 Jewelers, Grocers, Druggists and other dealers sell Wright’s Silver Cream. Any dealer can get it for you. 


J. A. WRIGHT & CO., 90 Court Street, Keene, N. H. 






















this can will 

For ashes or garbage insider gene 
Stands hard knocks. Fire and rust proof. 
Looks neat. Will not leak. Clean and sanitary. 


Here are the reasons why. i 
One piece lid—fitting over outside edge—no rain 


gets in—no odors get OUt. ........ceeeeesececreseeeeeeners 
Heavy steel bands—riveted, not soldered...........- 
Two inch corrugations—greatest strength........... 


One-piece body—no wooden strips—no braces.. 
One-piece bottom, resting on rim, tested to hold water 


ato my galvanized steel cans and pails 
Witt’s Seas at eapeigee, on nil, Gee 
The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. 5, 2118-24 Winchell Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
LOOK FOR THE YELLOW LABEL 
Home Ironing Machine 


Irons all flat pieces better, easier, and with less 
wear on the clothes. Saves three-quarters of your 
time. Costs only 1 cent an hour for heat—either 
gasor gasoline. JOdays'/reetrial, 
Send for ‘Clean Linen’’ booklet. 
Home Ironing Machine, 
264D Madison Bt. 
Chicago 











ALB in 


a MENDE TS 


Waar mend pit teak leaks , instentiy 
franite ware, hot water bags, ti 

utensils, he alge * nagpemet ym ty ve SS aan an a 
them. vit any surface. Perfectly smooth. Wonderful tovention 
Household necessity. Millions in use, Bend for sample MWe. 
asstd sizes, 25c. done Acts wanted 
PG. CO., Box 1/0 Amsterdam, N. ¥. 



























- CRESCA DELICACIES 
Luncheons for ladies, for whist, for motoring 
completely described, with new menus, recipes, in 
* Cresca Foreign Luncheons,” our distinctive book- 
let illustrated in color, sent for 2c. stamp. Address 
REISS & BUA, Importers, 885 Greennich 3,93 






















The 
Nose 
Pores 


How to reduce them 


Complexions, otherwise flawless, are 
often ruined by the conspicuous nose 
pores. The blood supply of the nose 
is comparatively poor, does not keep the 
pores open as they should be. They clog 
up, collect dirt and become enlarged. 






Begin tonight to use this treatment. 

Wring a wash-cloth from very hot 
water, lather with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and hold it to your nose. _Do this 
several times. When the heat has ex- 
panded the pores, rub in a good lather 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Rub it in. 
Then rinse thoroughly in cold water. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap cleanses the pores 
andactsasastimu/ant, Asanew skin forms, 
this treatment with Woodbury’s gradually 
reduces the en arged pores, causes them to 
contract, making them practically incon 
spicuous, he skin on your nose becomes 
as retined in texture as your cheeks. 

Begin now to get its benefits 


Use Woodbury’s regu/arly. It costs 25ca 
cake. No one hesitates at the price after 
their first cake. As a matter of fact, it is 
not expensive, for it is solid soap—all soap, 
't wears two or three times longer than ordi- 
nary soap. 

For four cents we 
sample cake of Wi 
For ten cents, a s 


Fractal Seap, 


will send you a 
odbury's Facial Soap. 
imple of Woodbury’'s 
Woodbury's Facial Cream, 
Woodbury's Facial Powder. Write to- 
day. ‘Vhe Andrew Jergens Co., 2604 
Spring Grove Ave., Dept. B, Cincinnati 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


L..) For sale by dealers everywhere 













ELECTRIC 
_—, BRUSH 


DR.SCOTT 


Saves Your Hair and Makes It Beautiful 


Prevents dandruff—cause of falling hair and 
baldness. nvigorates the scalp, promoting a 
heavy growth of rich, glossy hair. Its gentle 
electric current always relieves headache or neu- 


ralgia. Send $1.00 and receive the brush post- 
paid. Try it 30 days. If it is not as we represent 
return it and get your money. Write for our 


Book on Brushes and Specialties. Est. 1878 
Canvassing Agents Wanted 
















































Dr. GEO. A. SCOTT, 870 Broadway, New York . 





























REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


You can safely 
surplus flesh i 
thus improve your figure 


DR. WALTER'S FAMOUS 
MEDICATED RUBBER as 
GARMENTS iE 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN (fogs 
They are worn by c y « 
cape vid thes ecko ok fomaeicn 
Neck and Chin Hunts, as shown in ent, be pe 


The y are very co 
Chin onty 


and speedily 














Ss, jackets, stockings, etc., 
of reducing the fles h any- 
those suffer- 


Also union suit 
the purpose 
esired Invaluable to 
ing trom rheumativm 
Write at once for further particulars 
DK. JEANNE WALTER, Patentee 
Suite 1054, 45 W. 34th St., New York 
San Franeiseo, 166 Geary St. 

















» THE celebrated French house 
of J. Simon has since 1860 
led the world in the manufac- 
ture of toilet articles. They 
have prepared a dainty book- 
let of beauty hints which will 
be sent free on request. 


Creme Simon 


The famous skin preserver and besutifier 

Poudre Simon, the powder for beauty and baby. 
Creme Simon softens, whitens and cleanses. 
Samples of this trinity of beauty makers will be sent 
free on receipt of 10c. to pay postage and packing. 


J. SIMON & CiE., Offer 401, 2-4 Cliff St.,N.Y.City 
























Our new catalog illustrating latest stamping pat- 
terns, embroidery materials, cut stencils, paints, etc., 
free to every fancy worker. Send today. 


EMBROIDERY- STENCILINGE 


PERFORATED PATTERN CO., Dept. 77, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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OUR PRIZE 
EMBROIDERY CONTEST 








As our great contest for the 164 prizes offered for the best 
specimens of fine silk embroidery goes on, we are more and more 
surprised and pleased to find how large a number of women 
are interested in such work. They ask us in their letters to 
follow this with other contests, and letter after letter testifies 
to the delight that it is to women, living quiet, uneventful lives, 
to have this incentive to do fine work. They appreciate, too, 
the chance to win a prize—some because they need the money, 
some because they hope only for one of the smaller prizes, and 
look forward to owning a fine set of books or to good reading 


Already the finished work is beginning to come in to us, am 
the specimens received so far show a most gratifying skill an 
taste. That the contest is a great success is assured, and tha 
the designs have won the approval of the Bazar’s readers. Ther 

10th of November for good 
welcome all contestants wh 


is still time between this and the 
work to be done. We will gladly 
care to undertake the work. 

Each woman who wishes to enter the Bazar contest may 
choose from the designs illustrated below the one she prefers 
She may then write to the Bazar and the design will be mailed 


matter in the magazine. to her free of charge. Here is the list of prizes: 
OUR GREAT PRIZE LIST 

ee ee Eee eT en ee ree ree Uebieadstwhqedeweads seuwenen ae 
For the second best piece of embroidery ia OGihtiahe WR eR eer eee ewkete Pe re cee eee es Siena ‘aeenees imnaeses wae 
nea so 6ika Gs KEN ORE RSE AAD CHRO CERDIOSTCELOR A CHRMORERCO BERS EES Leussnves 75 00 
ee OO 5 as ce nes 460-0460 S OAe PRES CAMERA TATED DEES ON SEKCE EERE MOON NeSE TA 50 00 
For the fifth best piece of embroidery ............ A set of the Waverley Novels ................ 30 volumes—value, 31 00 
For the sixth best piece of embroidery ............ Pw ps Oe arr 30 volumes—value, 31 00 
For the seventh best piece of embroidery ......... A set of George Eliot’s Works ............... 24 volumes—value, 31 00 
For the eighth best piece of embroidery ........... A set of Thomas Hardy’s Works ............. 20 volumes—value, 33 00 
For the ninth best piece of embroidery ........... A set of Thackeray’s Works .........cccccecce 26 volumes—value, 31 00 
For the tenth best piece of embroidery ........ + -.. A set of Mark Twain’s Works .............00. 25 volumes—value, 25 00 
For the eleventh best piece of embroidery ......... A set of Oliver Goldsmith’s Works............ 12 volumes—value, 24 00 
For the twelfth best piece of embroidery .......... A set of Useful Household Books ............ 10 volumes—value, 12 00 
For the thirteenth best piece of embroidery ....... A set of Harper’s Master-Tales .............. 8 volumes—value, 9 00 
For the fourteenth best piece of embroidery........ A set of Harper’s Novelettes .............4.- . 8&8 volumes—value, 8 00 


And other prizes as follows: 


50 Subscriptions to Harper’s Monthly Magazine—value, $4 each. 
{00 Subscriptions to Harper’s Bazar—value, $1 25 each. 


CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST 


The conditions of the contest are as follows: 

1. Each piece submitted must be the hand work of the woman 
submitting it. No machine work can be entered. 

2. Each piece must be embroidered entirely with silk. 

3. Each contestant must choose the pattern she prefers from 
the eighteen copyrighted Prize Contest Designs shown on this 


sheet. No other pieces can be entered in competition for these 
prizes. 


4. All pieces of work must be received at the office of Harper 
& Brothers before noon on November 10, 1910. They must be 
addressed Harper’s Bazar Embroidery Contest, care of Harper & 
Brothers, Franklin Square, New York City, and sent by regis- 
tered mail, or by express, charges prepaid. 


5. At the close of the contest, all work, even those pieces 
which are awarded prizes, will be returned to the owners by 
express, charges collect. The names of the prize winners will 
be announced in the January Bazar. 


An application blank will be sent to any one sending a stamped envelope for it. 











PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN Q. PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN P. 
Strawberry Centrepiece, size 20 x 20 inches. Double Rose Centrepiece, size 20 x 20 inches. 
ANY women who write about the white iris. Its color range comprises the 
contest 8 us ae — — purples, lavenders, whites, and yellows ot 
mount the pieces of embroidery the smaller blossoms. Long and _ short 
when finished or send them to us un- -s stitch should “a used in the main, with 
mounted. This is entirely a matter of S ae oo “xy 0. solid eames the tithes of the ‘telites 

. s y ; : ‘ aves, = ‘ f 
choice. <A rolled design will be easier to weet eas aneél, size 9x14 inches. pointed slightly toward the midrib. You 


pack and express, but one mounted on card- 
board or in a frame will perhaps be in 
better condition at the end of its journey. 
The sweet-peas panel may be sent in framed 
or unframed, as the worker prefers. The 
sofa-pillow tops need not be mounted on 


however, 


signs and sell 


A few 


so we have given permission to 
art-embroidery dealers to stamp these de- 
them. 
found in any good-sized town. 
suggestions as to treatment: 
Natural colors are the only 
ble to a design as naturalistic as 
represents the large purple or 


must realize that you are painting with 
the needle, and where possible have re 
course to natural models to stimulate your 
imagination in order that the work may 
not become too hard and set. 

A generally naturalistic rendering oi 


They should be 


ones suita- 
Design 








PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN F. 


Conventional Lily Sofa Pillow, 
8x 18 inches. 


size 


pillows. It is the work that will be judged, 
not the making-up. 
Of these designs we only send perforated 





patterns. With these goes stamping paste, 
and you can choose your own material 


and stamp the design on it. Many women 
prefer to buy the design already stamped, 








PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN D. 
Size 15x 17 inches. 





PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN B. 
Fruit Sofa Pillow, size 18 x 18 inches. 





Prize Contest Design K will be best. The 
yellows of the flowers should be kept rather 
soft in tone, however, the leaves bordering 
on the sage with touches of brown. Slightly 
pad the chalice rims of the flowers, also 
the turnovers of the blossoms. Be careful 
in the slant of stitchery in the case of 















oem. 
























as 







































hale 








grow lighter in tone toward the centre. 





PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN S. 
Conventional Oval Table Cover, 
size 24 x 36 inches. 


turnovers, bearing in mind that they must 
he laid in such manner that if the petal 
flattened out the lay of stitches 


were to be 














PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN C. 
Conventional Rose Curtain, 
size, 50 inches wide. 


| the turnovers would be identical with 
ose of the remainder of the petal. If 
slightly lighter tone, both of yellow and 








PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN K. 
Jonquil Table Cover, size 36 x 36 inches. 


is used in the clusters on the sides 
of the square, it will tend to give variety 
to the coloring. <A light tone is suggested 


rreens, 





PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN R. 
Conventional Tulip Sofa Pillow, size 
18x 18 inches. 


inside the 
Let the whole square 


P a. 
for the flowers which extend 
inner band of leaves. 


Three shades of dull rose or terra cotta 
should be used for the blossoms in Prize 
Contest Design L, with a corresponding 
number of greens for leaf forms and fret- 
work. Embroider the fret-work with the 
darker green in satin-stitch, and use the 
other two shades in the leaves and dots, 
which will call for Kensington-stitch. Ken- 
sington-stitch will be used for the flower 





PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN A. 
Orchid Centrepiece, size 25x25 inches. 


forms, with 
outside to centre. 


stitches stiffly pointed from 
Pad these slightly but 


evenly throughout, and work each petal 
perfectly flat, in a single tone of. silk, 
using two tones for each flower. The 
centres may be worked in green  satin- 
stitch. 


As Prize Contest Design M is Egyptian 


in design, suitable colors are blues, terra- 





PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN G. 
Snowball Pattern, size 20 x 20 inches. 


cottas, old-gold, green, and black. Your 
choice will be influenced by the gown with 
which you wish to use the embroidery. 
Couching will be effective for stems, and 
buttonhole-stitech may be used instead of 
satin-stitch for the opening around the 
yoke line and top of collar. Work the 
lotus blossoms and asps in Kensington 
stitch, shading them or keeping them flat, 





PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN E. 
Red Poppy Centrepiece, size 20 x 20 inches. 


as preferred. If worked flat, then an out- 
line of a deeper tone is suggested. The 
ball in the centre may be worked round 
and round in solid outline-stiteh. 
Perfection of needlecraft is demanded if 
one undertake embroidery destined solely 
for a picture, as in the ease of Prize Con- 
test Design O. You must paint with your 
needle, actually, and be such a past mis- 





PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN H. 
Grape Pattern, size 25x25 inches. 
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PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN L. 
Conventional Rose Oval Table Cover, 


tress in technique 
entire 
Work from natural tlowers, 


your 





size 24x 36 





inches. 


that you ean 
attention to the 











PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN M. 


that every flower in the bouquet must not 
be of equal brillianey. 
as coming from the left-hand upper 


Conventional 





Shirtwaist. 


Consider the light 














PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN N. 
Table Cover, size 36 x 36 inches. 


of your picture, and keep the light flowers 
so that the eye will not be 
distracted by patches of light on the dark- 


on that side 





PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN I. 
Fleur-de-lis Pillow, size 18 x 18 inches 


er side and the roundness of the bouquet 


be thus destroyed. 
flowers, 


only 


Do not pad 


devote 
coloring. 
and remember 


















ly ~ Save Your ° 
Commuanon® \\ 


from injury by Sun, 
Wind and Dust 
\a Keep the Skin Soft 





Smooth and Clear 


with 


|HINDS 





|| Honey and Almond { 


Ii relieves irritated, sore skin as soon as 
applied; makes the complexion clear, fresh 
and attractive. Used and recommended by 
women of refinement and beauty. Always 
safe for babies’ delicate skin. Preferred by 
men who shave.—lIs not greasy, and is 

Guaranteed Not to Cause a Growth of Hair 

Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is sold 
in bottles only. 50 cents at your dealer's, or 
| sent postpaid by us.—Avoid substitutes. 

Write today for a free trial bottle 


& 
yy A. S. HINDS 
16 West Street, Portland, Maine 
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all the 
such as are of importance. 




















Louisenbad Reduction Salt 
(For the Bath) 


femoves superfluous fat and gives a 
slender, firm, stylish figure. Merely use a little 
twice a week in warm water when taking 
abath. No need of taking drugs or starving 
yourself; no need of devoting ho 
exercise, or of wearing uncomfortable 
garments. Louisenbad Reduc n Salt 
enters the pores ina natural way, nts for 
mation of superfluous fat and reduces it 
where itexists by transforming the fat into 
strength-giving blood and muscle. It bring 
to your own tub the salts such as are found in 
the reducing bath springs of EKurope—pat 
ized by royalty, famous for centuries. 
dorsed by the Medica 
Praised by those who have used it. 


Wash Away Your Fat 


teduce your flesh by a vetveshing 
toning bath. Give Louise " ad Redue- 
tion Salt a fair trial. rice $1) per 
package or 6 packages for $5. 

Sent in plain sealed wrapper, ex- 
press paid, or by mail postpaid on 
receipt of price, by 


irs to tiresome 
educing 












Karl Landshut, Importer 
1892 Dickey Bldg. Chicago 














j Stern’s Make 
Willow Ostrich Plumes 


From Your 
Old 









Feathers 
Write tor 
Prices 


Send 
us your 





old Ostrich fe thers, and from th 

saygniticent W 
aT ri 
you , 

i 1 and wear as long as 
‘ ne you can 1 dealer at three or four 
tim If prices are not satistactory, feathers will be 
ret ur expense References, Dun's, Bradstreet's, or 
Mo. Savings Bank The work ot r Dyeing, Cleaning, and 
Curling ge artments caunot be equaled. Write for prices 


H.S. Stern Ostrich Feather Co. 
& 806 Altman Muilding. Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE WASHABLE 
WALL COVERING 



























A beautiful kitchen is 
the highest pride of the 
best homes. The glazed 
designs of SANITAS, 
both in plain and fancy 
tiles, ined a beauty and 
cleanliness to kitchens, 
pantries and bathrooms 
not to be hoped for with | 


other wall coverings. | 


For other interiors, ab- 
solute reproductions of 
handsomest paper and 
fabric effects in dull fin- 
ished SANITAS. 


Fade proof, stain 
proof, dust and dirt proof 
—never cracks, never 
tears — instantly cleaned 
with damp cloth. 


Ask your dealer or 
decorator to show you 
SANITAS or write us 
your needs fully. We 
will tell how to be 
satisfactorily supplied, 
also send you free 
samples and sketches. 


Standard Oil Cloth 


Company 
Dept. 10 
320 Broadway, N. Y. City 









Initialed Panel Curtains 

give your doorway a rich indi- 
viduality. 

Many neat designs are obtain- 

bie by using ** REIS’ FOUN- 

cRS.” The 

ere is formed 


8 No. 238 and 


letter also proc 

letter effects 

work, and expense b 

Sold in All Art Departments 
But be sure you get the genu- 

ine,which are marked “REIS.” 


Sample of Your Initial, Free, i ae, Bh | 
G. Reis & Bro. ) THT 
SSreaaD REIS | UUNDATION 


Rugs That Harmonize 


To effectively complete the color 
scheme of any room and add to its 
decorative value you should use 
Thread and Thrum Rugs. Made in any 
color or combination of colors you 
desire, of high class wool or camel's 
hair—seamless, reversible, heavy and 
durable. All sizes up to 12 feet wide, 
any length. The greatest value you 
ever received for your money. Write 
for our color card and price list to 
Arnold, Constable & Co., New York. 
“You choosethe THREAD AND THRUM WORKSHOP 

colors, we'll Auburn, N. Y. 



























make the rug." — 
Leather 
Portieres on aaseend 


Write for our proposition 
Leather Pillow Covers and 
Christmas Novelties 
Catalogue on Request 
SUNTAN LEATHER CO.,M'f'g 
737 S. Spring St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Flower o’ the Grass 
By ADA FOSTER MURKAY 
The poems presented in this volume may be charac 


terized as especially lyrical. A large number of them 
are reflexes of Nature, spontaneous in their embodi 
ment—as if gypsy tunes wandered afield, picking up 
the fit and necessary words to express those aspects of 
the visible world which are most responsive to the 
moods and intimations of the human spirit. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, $1.25 net. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


M arria g e Announcements 
. Engraved-—50 for $5.25 

Wedding invitations engraved and printed, from $2.50 

per 100 up. Latest styles, best quality, prepaid any- 

where. 2? sets envelopes, everything complete. Visit. 

ing Cards and Mowegram Stationery. Write for samples. 

The Estabrook Press, 190 Tremont St,, Boston, lass. 
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MAX 


(Continued from page 579) 

the forbidding dinginess of their appear- 
ance. He was not of the Quarter—that 
was patent to every rough who lounged 
outside a café door, as it was patent to 
every slovenly woman who gave him a 
glance in passing. He was not of the 
Quarter, but he was an artist—and a 
shabby one at that—so the men accorded 
him an indifferent shrug and the women 
a second glance. 

Forward he went, possessed by his mor- 
bidity, forward into the growing murki- 
ness of environment, until, association of 
ideas suddenly curbing impulse, he 
stopped before the door of a shabby café 
bearing the fanciful appellation of the 
Café des Cerises-jumelles. Once, when 
bound upon a night exploration in this 
same region, he and Blake had stopped 
to smile at the odd name, and had passed 
through the portal, to find that the twin 
cherries smiled upon doubtful patrons. 
The vivid memory of that night 
him now, as, drawn by some unquestioned 
influence, he again entered the café, pass- 
ing through a species of bar to a long, 
low-ceiled eating-room adorned with small 
tables. How Blake had_ talked that 
night! How thoughtfully, how humanely 
and tolerantly he had judged their fellow 
guests, as they sat at one of these small 
tables, rubbing shoulders with the worst 
—or, as he laughingly insisted, the best 
—of an odd fraternity! 

The recollection was keen as a knife as 
Max entered the eating-room, sat down, 
and ordered a drink with the supreme in- 
difference of disillusion. Six months ago 
he would have fainted to find himself 
alone in such a place; to-night he was 
beyond such commonplaces as fear. 

He smiled again cynically, emptied his 
glass, and looked about him. His first 
experience of the place had been in the 
hours succeeding midnight, when the 
Quarter hummed with unsavory life; but 
now it was early; the lights were not vet 
at their fullest, the waiters had not as 
yet taken on their nocturnal air of brisk- 
ness, In three men were en- 
grossed in a game of cards; in another 
a thin girl of fifteen sat with a boy searce 
older than herself and whispered jests 
into his ear, at which they both laughed; 
while in the middle of the room, with 
her back turned to him, a woman in a 
tight black dress and feathered hat was 
eating a meal of poached eggs. 

In a vague way, thinking his own 
thoughts, Max fell to studying this soli- 
tary woman, until something in her im- 
passivity, something in the Sphinx-like 
ealm with which she went through the 
business of her meal, blent with his own 
imaginings; and, with a shock, he found 
her placed beside Blake in the procession 
of his thoughts—an integral part of their 
joint lives. In a flash of memory the 
large black hat, the opulent figure, took 
place within his consciousness, and, 
answering to some instinct, he rose and 
took an involuntary” step in their 
direction. 


smote 


one corner 


The woman changed her position at 
sound of his movement; her large black 


hat described new angles and she looked 
back over her shoulder. 

“What!” she said, aloud. “The little 
friend of Blake! But how droll!” 


She showed no surprise: she merely 
waved her hand at a chair facing her 
own. 


Max sat down; a hot and dirty waiter 
came forward languidly, and wine was 
ordered. 

Elise pushed aside the long glass of 
green-tinted liquid that she had been con- 
suming through a straw, and waited for 
what was to come. Max, looking at her 
in the crude light of a half-extinguished 
gas-jet, saw that her face was whiter, her 
eves more hollow than when her wrath 
had fallen on him at the Bal Tabarin; 
also, he noted that a little dew of heat 
showed through the white mask of pow- 
der on her face. 

Silence was maintained until the wine 
was brought; then she drank thirstily, 
laid down her empty glass, and turned 
her eyes upon him. 


“You have parted from your friend, 
eh?” 

The surprise of the question was so 
tremendous that it killed speculation. 
He did not ask how she had probed his 
secret—whether by mere intuition or 
through some feminine confidence of Jac- 


queline’s. The fact of her knowledge 
swept him beyond the region of lucid 


thought; he accepted the situation as it 
was offered. 

“Yes,” he said, “I have parted from 
my friend.” 

“And why? He is a good boy— 
Blake!” She looked at him with her in- 
serutable eyes, and after many days he 
was conscious of the touch of human com- 
passion. He did not analyze the woman’s 
feelings—he did not even conjecture. All 
he comprehended was that out of this 
sordid atmosphere, out of the lethargy 
of the sultry night, some force had 
touched him, some force was drawing him 
into the circle of human things. Strange 
indeed are the impulses of the mind. He, 
who had shrunk with an agonized sensi- 
tiveness from the sympathy of M. Cartel 
—from the tender comprehension of the 
little Jacqueline, suddenly felt his re- 
serve melt in presence of this woman of 
the boulevards with her mask-like face 
and air of impassive ennui. 

“ Madame!” he suddenly, as he 
would have spoken long ago at the Bal 
Tabarin. ‘“ Madame, tell me! You knew 
him once?” 

Elise wiped the dew of heat from her 
forehead and emptied her glass of wine. 
“A thousand years ago, mon petit—when 
the world was as young as you!” 

“Tn the Quartier Latin?” 

“In the Quartier—on the Boul. Miche 
-—at Bulliers’-—” She stopped, falling 
into a dream; then suddenly from the 
farthest corner of the room came the 
sound of a loud kiss and the boy and 
girl there began to sing in unison a song 
instinct with the zest of life. She started 
as though she thought she had _ been 
struck. 

“They have it—youth!” she eried, with 
a jerk of her head toward the distant 
corner, “The world is for them!” Then 
her voice altered, and her expression, as 
she leant across the table until her face 
was close to Max. 

“What a little fool you are!” she said. 
“Tt is written in those eyes of yours— 
that see too little and see too much. Go 
home! And think of what I have said! 
He is a good boy—Blake!” 

Max mechanically replenished her glass, 
and mechanically she drank; then she 
produced a little mirror and made good 
the ravages of the heat upon her face 
with the nonchalance of her kind; finally 
she looked at the clock. 

“Come!” she said. ‘ We go the same 
way.” 

He rose obediently. He made no ques- 
tion as to her destination. He had come 
to drown himself in the sordidness of 
Paris, and, behold, his heart was beating 
with a human quickness it had not known 
since the moment he held Blake’s first 
letter from Sweden unopened in his hand; 
his throat was dry; his eyes wére smart- 
ing with the old, half-forgotten smart of 
unshed tears. 

He followed her with a strange docility 
as she out of the unsavory 
“ Cerises-jumelles ” into the ill- 
In complete silence they 


said 


passed 
ele me, 


smelling street. 


walked through what seemed a_ night- 
mare world of unpleasant sights, un- 


pleasant sounds, until, waking him from 
his dazed thoughts, the familiar sense of 
Paris—the sense of the pleasure-chase 
swept upon him from the Boulevard de 
Clichy. 

Elise paused; he saw her fully in the 
brave illumination—the large black hat, 
the close-clad figure, the pallid face; and 
as he looked she smiled unexpectedly, 
and, putting out her hand, patted him on 
the shoulder. 

“ Good-by, 





mon. enfant! Go home! 


Youth comes but once; and this Blake— 
he is a good boy!” 

Before he could answer, before he could 
return smile or touch, she was gone— 


into the maze of lights, 
alone, to turn which 


absorbed 
he was 
would. 


and 
way he 


Tue fifth floor was dim and silent, + \e 
door of M. Cartel’s apartment was clos: 
but Max, mounting the stairs two st.) 
at a time, was not daunted by silence |; 
lack of light. Max was once again a py 
to impulse, and under the familiar ty: 
ny his blood burned—raced in his vei: <, 
sang in his ears. 

Without an instant’s pause he knoe} «| 
on M. Cartel’s door, and when his knivk 
was answered by Jacqueline—fair { 
cool-looking, even in the great heai — 
words rushed from him as they had bi -n 
wont to rush when life was a gay affa r, 

“You are alone, Jacqueline?” 

Jacqueline nodded quickly, comprely 
ing a crisis. 

“Ah, I thank God!” He caught b 
her hands; he gave a little laugh t! it 
ended in a sob; he passed into the apa:t- 
ment, drawing her with him. 


“Oh, la, la!” she eried, hiding |r 
emotion in flippancy. ‘You take my 
breath away.” 

Max laughed again. ‘“ You see [I’ve | <t 


my own!” 

She gave a scornful familiar toss of 1 
head. “Do not be foolish! What | 
happened ?” 

“T have made a discovery, Jacquelin» 
Youth comes but once!” 

“Indeed! You need not have left t 
Rue Miiller to learn that.” 

“Tt comes but once, and while it 
with me I am going to look it in t 


ZL 


ay, em 


face.” His words tumbled forth, px 
mell; and as he spoke he pulled |i 
forcibly into the living-room with i\s 


piano, its lamp, its heap of needlework 

* Jacqueline, T am serious. I have lx 
down in hell; I must see heaven or 1\\ 
faith is lost.” 

Jaequeline stood very still, making 
effort to loose the hot clasp of his han 
but all at her gaze concentrat 
piercingly. 

“You have sent for 
claimed. 

“T have! Oh, IT may be weak, fit 
listen! Listen! Well, I have fasted, ai 
now I must feast.” 

They gazed at each other; the « 
aglow with anticipation, the other wi hi 
curiosity. 

“You have sent for him—at last?” 

“T have sent a telegram with th: 
words, *‘ Meet me on Tuesday in the Plave 
de la Concorde. MAXINE.’ ” 

“And this is Friday,” said Jacqueliie. 
“At midday in four days’ time you will 
see him again!” 


once 


him!” she « 


“ Again!” Max spoke the word in- 
audibly. 

“ And, M. Max—when you have met 
Jacqueline’s blue eyes were sharp is 
needle points. 

Max colored to the temples. “Ma 


cherie, I have not even thought! All | 
know is that youth comes but once, a 
that youth is courage. I have been 
coward—I am going to be brave.” 

“You are going—to confess?” 

Max said nothing, but with her wo 
an’s flair for such things, Jacqueline ré 
assent in the silence. 

“Then the end is assured! He w 
take you—with your will, or withou' 
_Max shook his head. That is outsi.\ 
the moment—that is the afterward. Fi: -t 
there must be midday and the Place 
la Concorde! First there must be 
hour!” 

“Ah!” whispered the little Jacqueli 
“Your hour!” And who shall say wit 
memories glinted through her quick br: 
—what conjurings of the first waltz wi hi 
M. Cartel at the Moulin de la Galet 
or the last waltz at the Bal Taba 
when she stepped through the tawi\ 
doors into her paradise? “ Your hoi 
And where will it be spent—Madame?’ 

“Ah!” Max’s eyes sought heaven 
in lieu of heaven, M. Cartel’s ceili) 
Max’s hands freed Jacqueline’s and 1! 
out in eestatie gesture. ‘“ Ah, that is 
the gods to say, ma cherie! And the g 
know best.” 

(Continued next month) 
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650.000 Women 
‘| Get a Bargain 


Over 650,000 women were on the subscrip- 
tion lists of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
f when it was decided to publish the magazine 
a twice a month instead of once a month. The 
subscription price of $1.50 per year remained 
the same, giving 24 magazines for the same 
money as for 12. 


The other 700,000 women who buy the 
magazine each issue pay 10 cents instead of 
15 cents. 
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Every woman can get the same bargain now— 


$1.50 a Year 


Will Bring You 24 Complete Magazines Now 


brain 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


a 

















volume so truly popular. 


Stories. 
Parker having been 


of stories by 

““Cumner’s Son,’ 
in Yellow,” 
“Old Roses,”’ 
Planter’s Wife,” 
Sable Spartan,” 
Annexed,” “An 















South.” 





With Frontispiece. 














Roads 





wrote anything 





panion volume. 






of new stories in which he has 






those stories (some taken from 


“Prairie Folks,” 
















Still Continues the Best- 
Selling Novel in the U. S. 


The Wild Olive 


The Remarkable New Novel by the Author of 


“The Inner Shrine ’’ 

’ The Book- 
man, the na- 
tional author- 
ity, for two 
consecutive 






















months finds 

mthat ‘The 

y Wild Olive’ 

jis the best- 

selling novel 

in the United 

States. The 

success of 

“The Wild 

Olive”’ is even 

greater than that of *‘ The Inner 
Shrine,” because the story is 
greater, better, finer. ‘‘ The Wild 
Olive ”’ has a broader basis of plot, 





a nobler conception of character, 
a higher idealism. It is—above all 
else—a remarkably human story. 

“It is assured of a success not inferior 
to that of ‘The Inner Shrine.’ Of the 
two novels we place ‘The Wild Olive’ 
first.”"—New Orleans Picayune. 

“From the opening chapter it seizes 
the reader’s attention, and this grip isn’t 
released until the last word is said.’”-—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


Splendidly Illustrated by Lucius Hitchcock 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 




























North rather than of the South. 
justification for this interesting change of environment. 
name is as follows: 

“The High Court of Budgery-Gar,” 
“Dibbe, R. N.,” “A Little Masquerade,” 
““My Wife’s Lovers,’ 
“Barbara Golding,” ‘“‘The Lone Corvette, 
‘A Vulgar Fraction,” 
Amiable Revenge,” 
Little Red Pig,” “A Friend of the Commune,” 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 


understood that “‘Other Main-Travelled Roads”’ 
‘“‘gone back toan earlier style.” It 
is not a collection of new stories at all, but a grouping together of 
““Wayside Courtships,” 
others not before published) which were written 
at the same time, under the same impulse, and with the same gen- 
eral background of barren prairie life as the famous first volume. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





A New Book by 


Sir GILBERT PARKER 







Cumners Son 
and Other South Sea Folk 


HESE new stories are mostly set in the islands of the South 

Sea under British dominion. 
very different from the Canadian background in “ Northern Lights,” 
but the stories show the same dramatic impulse, the same keen sense 
of the tragedy and comedy of human lives that made the other 
There is something about them which 
is not unlike Kipling, although they are characteristic Parker 
To many a reader they will come as a surprise, Sir Gilbert 
identified in fiction with the romance of the 


The background is, therefore, 


But they are their own best 
The list 


“An Epic 
** Derelict,” 
“The Strangers’ Hut,” “The 
” aaa | 
‘How Pango Wango was 
“The Blind Beggar and the 
“A Pagan of the 


Other Main-Travelled 
By HAMLIN GARLAND 


M ANY readers and many critics say that Hamlin Garland never 
better than 

which book “Other Main-Travelled Roads” is designed as a com- 
On this very point the author wishes it clearly 


““Main-Travelled Roads,” 
is not a collection 


some from 


The 
Ship- Dwellers 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


“Mr. Albert 
Bigelow Paine. J 
sometime 
retary to the 
late Mark 
Twain, does 
not hesitate to 
admit that his 
new book was 
inspired by 
‘Innocents 
Abroad,’ which he read when he 
was a very young child, and often 
since. It is an 


sec- 





account of a 
voyage touching 
many countries, but relying chief- 


Mediterranean 


sensitive 
and 


and 
observation, 


ly upon an alert 
mind, a keen 
unfailing humor. . . . It is one of 
the best ‘chatty’ books of travel 
we have had in a long time.” 
—New York Herald. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50 net 
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The English Situation i 

HE Conciliation Bill, 
which was described 
in the last number of 
the Bazar, came up 
for second reading 
debated in 





J and was 

iz House of Com- 

mons during two 

whole sessions. For 
fifteen hours woman suffrage was the 


subject of as dignified and serious a dis- 
cussion as would be given to any great 
political question of the day, and for the 
first time it took its rightful place among 
such questions. Heretofore, while it has 
always had some staunch and earnest de- 
fenders, it has, in the main, been treated 
as a chimera or a joke. This never again 
will be the case in the English Parlia- 
ment, and by the action of this great 
body its status has been raised through- 
out the world. The vote stood 299 ayes, 
190 noes, a majority of 109 for the bill. 
Then happened what was predicted in 
this department last month. Premier 
Asquith refused to grant the facilities 
for the third and final reading or con- 
sideration of the bill. What will be the 
outcome of this refusal is not yet evident. 
Whether a promise will be made to take 
up the bill when the Parliament re- 
assembles in November, whether the ques- 
tion will be one of the issues at the next 
general election, or whether it will be 
laid on the shelf, is yet to be determined. 
If the last, Mrs. Pankhurst and the other 
leaders of the “ militant’ movement an- 
nounce that then their methods will be 
pushed “to the verge of civil war.” This 
is by no means the worst of the prospect, 
for Mrs. Fawcett, at the head of the old 
conservative movement, states that her 
organization will adopt more aggressive 
measures; while Lady McLaren, very in- 
fluential in the Liberal Federation of 
one hundred thousand women, which is 
the main support of the Liberal party, 
says its members will carry the question 
before the country. 

All of this that the 


shows English- 


women mean literally to fight for their 
rights. It is a disgrace to the men of the 
nation that they are tforeed to such 


but it is to the glory of the women 
that their hearts are so filled with the 
love of liberty and justice that they are 
willing to strive, sufter, and die, if neces- 
sary, to obtain them. ‘This spirit among 
hundreds of thousands is what has 
brought the question of woman suffrage 
in Great Britain to its present exalted 
position. 


action, 


Do Our Women Want To Vote 

The women of the United States cannot 
hope for any measure of success until 
many, many more of them than at present 
realize their ignominious position in the 
government and become permeated with 
that spirit which has earried their Eng- 
lish sisters so near to victory. At the 
time of ex-President Roosevelt’s recent 
visit to Norway this department called 
attention to the fact that he was in a 
eountry which had honored its women by 
enfranchising them, and that a woman 
member of Parliament sat on the plat- 
form with him at the old university 
where he received a degree. It has just 
been learned that while he was there the 
president of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association of Norway wrote him a letter 
of welcome, and urged him to use his in- 
fluence to secure this justice for the wom- 
en of his own country, and in his answer 
he said: 

“Mrs. Roosevelt and T have always be- 
lieved in suffrage for women, although we 
have not thought that the question was 
as yet of great practical importance in 
America, for we believe that the best and 
most serious-minded women of our land 
should first fee] the need of it.” 

Mr. Roosevelt unquestionably expressed 
the sentiment of a very large number of 
men, although the fallacy of his position 
is easily apparent. For instance, his let- 
ter gave the first knowledge the publie 
ever has had that Mrs. Roosevelt believed 
in woman suffrage, which it seems she has 
done “always.” Now we may logically 
assume that there are unnumbered thou- 
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sands of similar women—* the best 
most serious-minded,” those wives 
mothers that Mr. Roosevelt is alw 
talking about—who believe in woman - 





frage but never have said so. Here 
New York City, as another exam) e, 
people have been amazed at the la 
number of women who have joined 
suffrage clubs within the last year 


two and proclaimed not their “con 


sion,” but their life-long belief in 1 
cause. There are many reasons why s 


women, in all parts of the country, h 
not avowed their faith, and the princi 
one has been lack of courage to do w 
has been made just as hard 
for them. They needed a different st 
ulus from that given by “ leaders 
thought,” who have practically all ly 
suffragists. If Mrs. Roosevelt her- 
had declared her approval of woman s 
frage during those seven years as wife 
the President, two-thirds of the women 
official life at Washington would h: 
sustained her in this position, as it 


as poss) 


said even a larger proportion are in fay) 


of it. But she remained and 
did most of the others, 
en everywhere have been and still are t: 
great extent keeping silent on this qu 


silent, 


tion, it has been illogically assumed tha 


they were opposed. Now that the sox 


seal has been not placed upon but take 
off this silence we may expect revelation 


We must face the fact, however, t! 


American women are a whole generativ 


behind those of Great Britain in this m 
ter of the suffrage. Whai 
asked for is certainly not deserved, a 
in so far as having earned it by th 
own efforts the 
en are not entitled to it. It 1s, 
as much a woman’s right as it is a ma 
to have a voice in the government, and 
is high time that the pride and s 


howe, 


respect of American women should stimu- 


late them to demand this right. 


Women as Office-holders 
A number of State Prohibition 
State Socialist conventions, and the 
tional conventions of both those part 
have again this year put woman-suffi 
planks in their platform—never una 
mously, but always by 
Neither of the two dominant parties 
done this, as they have a chance of s 


good 


and as such wom- 


is not eve 


vast majority of our wom- 


\ e 


majoriti: 


j 


cess which they will not jeopardize by in- 


curring the hostility of the forees 
posed to the enfranchisement of women 
The Socialists have put women on th 
State ticket in New York, Connectic 
Missouri, and other places, but where 
the courts have given a decision it | 
been that only voters are eligible to h 
State offices. 
shire have just rendered this decision 
regard to Mrs. Marilla M. Ricker, one 
the ablest lawyers in that State, w 
announced her own candidacy for G 
ernor. She will carry the case to 
highest court to make a thorough t 


The courts of New Hanip- 


Meanwhile the women of Colorado are 


going 
out any fear of the courts. A won 
has held the high office of State Su) 
intendent of Publie Instruction ever si 
women were enfranchised in 1893; won 
without number have been county scl 
superintendents, treasurers, auditors, 

eorders, clerks, ete. and have |! 
these offices in cities also: a dozen h. 
been sent to the Legislature: many | 
held salaried positions on State boa: 
An account was given last month of | 
election of Miss Ellis Meredith to 

important office of Elections Com 
sioner. In all previous cases the nat 
of the women candidates have been pla 
on the tickets of the regular parties, 

in the case of Miss Meredith the wor 
held their own nominating 
put her name on a Citizen’s ticket, 

she was elected largely by the votes 
women. Now they have decided 
nominate a woman 
Katharine Williamson, at present St 
Factory Inspector. The recent cer>- 
enumeration gives this State one nm 
Congressional Representative, which 

women say they can rightfully cla 
Verily the women of Colorado have fou 
themselves! 


ahead with their nominations wi'\i- 


for Congress, \!! 


conventinl!. 
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Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as systematic and concise as possible, writing only on one side 





lf-addressed stamped envelopes will receive prompt replies by mail, however. 





sending 


er, and imvarzably accompanying each letter with a plan. Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than six weeks from the time of their receipt. Subscribers 


From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in re- 


lation both to one another and to the points of the compass, and it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a clear unc ierstanding of both these conditions. 
The plans need not be well drawn. The roughest plan is worth far more than many pages of description. 


InquIRER.—You have chosen very wise- glass. I would have green portiéres, any- any, and green shown in the sample of 
ly for the walls of your rooms, with the’ way, either of cotton velvet or of velours. paper you have sent. The brown and green 
exception of the dining-room; and I can Have your floors stained dark brown, and — silk inner curtains will harmonize both 
very well understand why that room finished with varnish or wax. with the rug and with the paper. You 
seems dark and dreary with the red bur- In consideration of the fact that your should have both brown and mahogany 
lap. Instead, I am suggesting a buff hallway is rather small, it might be bet- upholstery in that room. In the hall | 
paper, a yellow grass- -cloth, or a yellow- ter to have the same paper there as in the would have a tapestry or landscape paper 
ish shaded paper. With them I would living-room. If you do not wish them to in green, brown, and dull red, similar 
use brown portiéres, brown silk inner cur- be the same, you might have figured paper to the one you have sent me. <A gray- 


tains, and a brown rug. I have pinned’ in green and brown 
the sample of green silk that I like best harmonize with the 


to your green grass-cloth, but I think it stair carpet. 


would be wiser to have inner curtains of With the brown 





a green that will green paper will be attractive in the re- 
hall runner and the  ception-room, with inner curtains of 
brown or green silk, a brown and green 


and rose rug in the rug, and green and brown upholstery. 


an écru or tan silk—otherwise I fear you dining-room, a_ self-toned brown or tan The cream paper of which I am sending 


will have too much green and the cur- paper will be best. 


You may be able to you a sample, with cream and lavender 


tains will not be effective. Either the find one in brown with a conventionalized eretonne curtains and upholstery, will be 


silk or the mercerized cotton material figure in old-rose. 


In that case, you could attractive in the bedroom. 


would be appropriate for the inner cur- have inner curtains of old-rose linen. If Mrs. X. Y. Z.—I am _ sending you 
tains there, and the green silk would be’ there is none of the rose in the paper, samples which I think will help you in 
appropriate for the inner curtains in the you can have inner curtains of brown your selection of paper and curtains. In 


living-room. and old-rose eretonne or linen. the room with the robin’s-egg blue paper 
You should place your curtain rod at You should be able to cut off your lace I would have a blue rug several tones 


the lower edge of the top casement of the curtains, and use them in the place of the darker than the paper. ‘The small piece 


window. I would not have any plate-rail glass net curtains. 


of velours which I am sending you will, I 


in the dining-room if you already have a Would not the organdie curtains be think, give you the color. he curtains 
wainscoting; it is not wise to break the better in the bedroom than in the dining- may be of white muslin with a little blue 
wall up into too many parts. room ? dot, or of white filet net. Since the paper 

Mrs. H. G. J.—Your idea of having a Mrs. D. R. P.—I prefer papered walls is figured, I would not have figured eur- 


gray-green paper in your living-room is a to tinted walls, 


thought of plain old-rose silk curtains dining-room, and 


and advise you to tains. It would be attractive, however, 
good one; but I don’t quite like the have the woodwork 


in the living-room, to have an inside curtain of plain blue— 


reception-room either very much the same color as the piece of 


and portiéres to go with it, even though painted in iyory white, harmonizing with velours I am sending; that would give 
there is a little rose in the rug. I think the papers, or stained brown. Since you character to the room. 


that you can find a figured silk contain- must use your red 


rug in the dining- In the room which you are going to 
5 5 . re font 


ing the two colors, green and old-rose, room, I am suggesting that you have a use as a sitting-room I would have a 
slightly blended together. If you cannot dull red and gray paper. I should then fawn paper. I am enclosing a sample ot 
uet the blended silk, it will be wiser to have écru net curtains next the glass, and one of the silk-fibre papers, which makes 
ave plain green Japanese silk several inner curtains of old-red. In the living- an extremely artistic background. Since 


tones darker than the walls. You should, room, a light tan 
of course, have the éecru net next the harmonize best with 


paper will, | think,  old-rose predominates in your rug, have 


the brown, mahog- inside curtains of old-rose silk,  har- 
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monizing with the rug, and écru net eur- 
tains next the glass. The band of dark 
wood would be very effective where the 
ceiling and wall meet, but | do not con- 





sider it necessary. A simple picture- 
moulding would be satisfactory. | would 
run the paper to the picture-moulding, 
without any border or frieze. 

Mrs. L. P.—I like very much the selec 
tions you have made for paper for your 
rooms. The combinations should be very 
good. I have pinned samples of material 
to the plan, which I think will be ap- 
propriate for your curtains in the dif- 
ferent rooms, The old-rose, of course, in 
the south bedrooms, should harmonize 
both with the rugs and with the roses 
in the border of your paper. 1 do not 
know, of course, just what that color is, 
but have sent samples of materials that 
are extremely attractive. You might, in- 
stead of using silk, have some shadow 
eretonne, carrying out the rose design in 
the rose colors of the border. Perhaps 
you can get some printed linen carrying 
out the colors of the rug and of the bor 
der, for your upholstery in the southwest 
room; that would be the most appropri- 
ate material to use in a bedroom. 

You certainly have not too many tans, 
buffs, and yellows; they harmonize so 
well, and you have introduced variety in 
the contrasting colors. I would cut the 
curtains to sill length if I were you, but 
the net with the Cluny lace edge is good 
as it is. My preference for bedspreads, 
ete., in the rooms would be a deep cream 
linen with hemstiteched edges and a mono- 
gram in the centre. 

The etchings, if properly framed, 
should be perfeetly appropriate for your 
rooms. IT do not quite like the red plush 
and gilt frame which you say there is on 
The Challenge, but can’t you have it 
framed over in a simple gold frame, or 
in a narrow wooden frame that would 
harmonize with the tone of the etching? 

You can have your slate mantels paint 
ed; it has been done, and I am sure would 
be a great improvement. They should be 
painted like the woodwork of the room. 
If you cannot have this done, then get 
pieces of dull old embroidery and place 
over them. Willow furniture would be 
very pretty for your up-stairs sitting- 
room, stained to harmonize with the 
color scheme of the room. 








OUR dining-room furniture gets more abuse than any other in your 
home. If yours is scratched and scarred, try what one housewife did. 


“] have delayed writing you in regard to Jap-a-lac, not having been able to use it until recently. I 
think Jap-a-lac cannot be too highly praised. I used the quart of Dead Black Jap-a-lac on my dining- 
room chairs and table—the chairs were an ugly light-yellow oak, and after | applied the Jap-a-lac and 
upholstered the seats in black Pantasote, they looked like expensive ebony chairs. 

“T shall be pleased to recommend Jap-a-lac to my friends. ~ 


“ Yours truly, 


” 


Mrs. U. Tracy Cox, Rockwood, Ohio. 


One-quarter pint will cover an ordinary chair—one-half pint for the 


average table. REN! EW 


JA 





P-AisL, 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





AG 





Made in seventeen beautiful colors, and Natural or clear, and can be used on anything 


of wood or metal, from cellar to garret. 


Hardware, and Drug Dealers. 





The Jap-a-lac Model Floor Graining Process solves the problem of “ What shall I 
do with my old carpeted floor to make it sanitary and refined?” Your painter can do 
it at little expense, or you can do it yourself. Insist on Jap-a-lac. For sale by Paint, 


Write for illustrated booklet containing interesting information and beautiful color 
card. Free on request. If your dealer does not keep Jap- a-lac, send us 1()c to cover 
cost of mailing, and we will send a free sample, quarter-pint can of any color (except 
gold, which is 25c) to any point in the United States. 


Our Green Label Line of clear varnishes is the highest quality manufactured. Its 


“TheJap Chap’ use insures perfect results. Ask your paint dealer. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
| A. Can (U. S. a » -« . « »« Se 
»-Gal. Can ‘ iw a & & oc so Tee 
He ae ee Se 60 
py asi ek ee ee oe eS OR le (CS A5 
$-Pint Can ee ee «eS ee we OS 25 
14-Pint Can P a er ee ee ee ee 5 
(These prices ouly to sales in the United States only) 


IN CANADA 
1-Gal. Can (Imperial a > «+ & «© « woe 
15-Gal. Can " > er oe * © 1.75 


eae. . «+ « « + * CS we & «@ 95 

2k a a ne ee ee 55 
an i« « «# «© © @ © » © © & 30 
%4-Pint Can... .20 
(These prices egely | to ain i in the Deniaien of Conade only) 


The Glidden Varnish Company 


Makers of Highest Grade Varnishes 
5069 Glidden Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Factories: Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A., and Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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ig] Sixty Million Cans Sold in ’09 


GALES | increasing over last year at the rate of thirty thousand cans a 
day—By popular verdict the best syrup in the world for table use, 
cooking and candy making. Thousands of 
people eat Karo who can not digest other 
.syrups. It agrees with everybody. 



















Eat it on Use it for 
Griddle Cakes Ginger Bread 
Hot Biscuit Cookies 
Waffles Candy 




































Karo Cook Book—fifty pages, in- 
cluding thirty perfect recipes for 
home candy making — Free. 
Send your name on a 
post card, today, to 
CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING CO. 
NEW YORK 
Dept. Q, P. O. Box 161 












































Public Confidence 
Spells Success 


The advertisers in the Surface Cars of New 
York City possess the full confidence of the world’s 
greatest buying public. It’s a big thing—this hav- 
It spells 


ing a person’s or a public’s confidence. 


success. Ask them about it. 


We have the exclusive control and sale of all 


advertising space in the 


New York City Surface Cars 
And 5th Avenue Auto Busses 


Study the 
H 'e Have 


Cards 
> a Standard 


Ask for rates and information. 


New York City 
Car Advertising 
Company 
N. 


25 Fifth Avenue, 2 
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AND WATCH 
Dept. 1.112, 92 to 98 STA’ 
Branches: Pittsburg, 





Pa.,St.Louis 








HARPER’ ee “BAZAR 


‘HOME STUDY CLUB 
BY E. B. CUTTING 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner 
than two months from the time of their receipt. The 
Bazar's correspondence is too large to permit an earlier 
reply. Prompt- answers by mail will be sent to corres- 
pondents who enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope 
in their letters. All questions should contain the name 

and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


If you suggest some books to 
read in connection with a study of the 
works of Eliot, and also some 
features of her writings to note especially, 
I should be very grateful.—M. E. L. 

In arranging for your work on George 
Kliot I suggest that you read carefully 
Cross’s Life Eliot, also Oscar 


would 


George 


of George 


Browning’s Life in the Great Writers 
series, and the following criticisms: 
Partial Portraits, by Henry James; De- 


velopment of the English Novel, by W. L. 
Cross; Modern Guides of English Thought, 
by R. H. Hutton. In connection with your 
reading of The Mill on the Floss keep 
well in mind her power for realistic detail 


and her picturesqueness in landscape. 
Consider if that picturesqueness in land- 
seape as a background for The Mill on 
the Floss is an addition and if it was in- 


characters 
give the 


Consider the men 
characters and 
reason why the women characters are 
stronger than the men, if you think they 
are. Perhaps these suggestions will help 
you in your work. 

We mean to make a study ry London 
for our next year’s work, and as a club we 
should be grateful to you if you will give 
us a list of places we should “ visit” and 
the titles of books that will describe them. 
—J. R. MeL. 

In making your study of London let me 
suggest to you that you consult the fol- 
lowing books: Literary Landmarks of 
London, by Laurence Hutton (I would use 
this book as an outline) ; Baedeker’s Lon- 
(look up the various objects of 
interest and use the map); History of 
London, by S. R. Gardner; Thackeray's 
English Humorists of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury; Thackeray’s The Four Georges; 
Bellot’s Inner and Middle Temple ; Cook’s 
Historical and Literary Map of London; 
Thackeray’s Haunts and Homes; 
A. J. C. Hare’s Walks in London; Harri- 
son’s Memorable London Houses; London 
Films, by W. D. Howells. 

Places of interest you will wish to know 
the history of are: The Tower, West- 
minster, the National Gallery, South 
Kensington Museum, Buckingham Palace, 
Marlborough House, Hampton Court, 
Lambeth Palace, and the Parliament 
Houses. Horace Walpole, his life and 
times, and the people he knew, will make 
most interesting reading for you. 

Will you kindly tell me where I may 
find material which will help me to pre- 
pare a paper on Forestry for our club? 
Our library seems to have but little on the 


tentional. 


and the women 


don 


Crow’s 


subject.—H. B. 
You will find under “ Forest” and 
“Forestry” in Poole’s Index and The 


Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature, a 
great many references to articles in 





numerous magazines from which you will 
get all the information you wish in pre- 
paring your programme. ‘The subject you 
have chosen seems to me excellent, and | 
know of no better reference sources than 
these to which I have already referred 
you. It might be well for you to write 
to Conservation, the magazine edited un- 
der the Forestry Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and ask for such material as is 
possible for them to give you. This, of 
course, the authoritative source for 
work on forestry, and as you say your 
library does not furnish you with much 
material I think you will get your best 
from this Conservation magazine. If your 
library sources do not admit of your look- 
ing through the magazine records I re- 
ferred you to I shall be glad to send you 
the names of several books if you care 
to have them. 

Will you please refer me to 
thorities for a study—rather erhaustire— 
on the Early Flemish Painters? I shall 
appreciate any assistance you can give 


is 


some au- 





me.—M. H. 

Let me refer you to two magazine 
articles in regard to early Flemish paint- 
ters. The one is entitled: “ Karly Flemish 
Painters,” and appeared in the Quarterly 
Review, July, 1909; the other appeared 
in McClure’s, March, 1905, and is entitled: 
‘John Van Eyck and Hubert Van Eyck. 
Let me refer you to Schools and 
Masters of Painting, by H. E. Radeliffe, 
‘and German, Flemish, and Dutch Paints 
ing, by Buxton and Pointer. I infer that 
you are familiar with Vasari’s Life of 
k the Painters ‘and Kugler’s Handbook of 


also 





Painting. 








But the 
eéulatec 
Tuition now have 


CARBOLATED 


VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY 
PURE TIN TUBES 
(Contain No Lead) 





This perfect antiseptic dressing is the 
safest way of utilizing the cleansing 
and healing value of Carbolic Acid 
combined with the soothing comfort 
of Vaseline. 


Cuts, Sores, Abrasions, 


Burns, Wounds, Bruises 
soon stop smarting and quickly heal when 
treated with Carbolated Vaseline. It pre 
vents infection, cures, cools and comforts 

Only one of the 12 Vaseline Preparations, 
that together form a safe and convenient 
medicine-chest for all the little accidents 
and ailments prevalent in every family. 


WRITE for our FREE VASELINE BOOK 


It tells you of the special uses for 


Mentholated Vaseline White Vaseline 

‘apsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Borated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Camphorated Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 
Vaseline Camphorated Cream Perfumed White Vaseline 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 

Proprietors of Every ‘Vaseline’ Product 

18 State Street, New York 
London Office 








Remove That Bunion | 


You can do it yourself without | 
og irritation or inconvenience. 
My bunion plaster removes the 
p: 1in immediately and completely, 
and, what’s more, it removes the 
enlargement and _ restores the 
natural shape of the foot. It has 
done so in thousands and thou- 
sands of cases, and it will do the 
same for you. You probably 
have bought a dozen worthless 
bunion remedies, which did you 
more harm than good, and very 
likely you think there really is no 
bunion remedy that will do you 
any good. ‘To convince you that 
my bunion plaster will completely 
remove the pain and the bunion, I 
am willing to send you a plaster 
absolutely free. All you have to 
do is to send your name and address and I will 
Write today and it 





send you the bunion plaster. 
will be mailed to you promptly. 


FOOT REMEDY COMPANY 
3516 West 26th Street - Chicago, Ill. 




























ra Smooth 
. SY Your Wrinkles 
Out Naturally 


Your wrinkles are smoothed out on a scientific 
basis without chemicals or trouble. You simply 
apply 

B. & P. Wrinkle Eradicators or Frowners 
at night when the muscles that cause the wrinkles 
are relaxed. No other method of doing away with 
wrinkles and frowns can even compare with this 
simple, safe, and effective way. 

In 25c, 50c and $1.00 boxes, at all drug and department 
Stores. If your dealer cannot supply you, send direct to us. 
Our free booklet and sample sent on request. 

Bb. & P. COMPANY (Two Women) 
Ipa H. YArRGER 52 Kirk St., Cleveland, O. 

















For The Complexion 


MURRAY’S 


CHARCOAL TABLETS 


Absolutely unmedicated. Absorb all gases and stop 
stomach fermen ation. The daily use of this pure, un- 
medicated aasen gives a clear, soft, smooth and 
Tosy comp 


in stan Ips, a full-size 25c. box 
For 10c. mailed for trial. Once only. 











A. J. DITMAN, 35 Astor House, N.Y. 
ALL HAIR ON FACE AND ARMS 


permanently destroyed, 

uaranteed. Mme 
Tdlen'eupectichnastood 
the test 38 years. Ab- 
solutely harmless. No® 
electricity, poison, pain. 
Protected by law. Ac- 





cept no counterfeit 
MME. JULIAN, 123 Sth Ave, 
New Vork City 


KILL THE HAIR ROOT 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from growing again 
Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet free. Write to-da 


D. J. MAHLER, 490-D Mahler Park, Providence, KR. 1. 
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Just Published in Book Form 
| SE 


ax 





A Romantic New Novel 
by the Author of 


THE MASQUERADER 


KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 


N flax, as in Zhe Masguerader, emotions of the deepest sort are woven 
into a plot so amazing that perhaps no writer but Katherine Cecil Thurs- 
ton could handle it successfully. But the delicate art of 7he A/asquerader 
in interest and sympathy triumphs equally in fax. Here again the author 
has made wonderful use of a powerful situation. 
It is the story of a beautiful young weman who first wins a man’s affec- 
tions while masquerading as a boy, and then wins his love while masquerad- 


I HAVE WAITED ALL MY LIFE FOR THIS 


ing as the boy's sister. She is a Russian princess, who has run away to escape a loveless marriage. The 
story of #lax begins on the night express from Berlin to Paris. Among the passengers is a Russian boy, 
queerly dressed and evidently poor. In the same compartment with him are three men, whose curiosity he 
seems anxious to avoid. Two of them set him down at once as an anarchist, but the third Edward Blake, 
a cosmopolitan Irishman—is strangely drawn to him. When they arrive in Paris, Blake stops the boy and 
questions him, but is coolly repelled. Later chance throws them together again in the Place de la Concorde. 
The story of Max is unfolded with breathless suspense. Splendid Illustrations by Frank Craig. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 








The HERITAGE of the DESERT 


By Zane Grey 


NCE in a while there comes a book which raises the curtain upon a fresh and unknown phase of American 
life. In this new novel Zane Grey reveals a strange, wild life, half patriarchal, half savage, intense as the 






sunglow of the desert and as dramatic as the shadowy depths of the great cafions. Like Beach in the Alaskan 
gold-fields, Grey has shared the wilderness life of hunters, ranchmen, Mormons, and Navajos of the Desert country 
His hero, saved from the desert and from “‘rustlers’’ by kindly Mormons, is taken to their oasis among the moun- , } 
tains and shares their patriarchal life. The life of the heroine, the beautiful Mescal, is disclosed in an atmosphere fragrant 
of mountain forests. But life isa fight. The hero is marked by the ‘“‘rustlers’’—his romance, picturesque and beautiful as it " 
is in its depth of primitive feeling, plunges him into a blood-feud characteristic of wilds where alertness and might make right. To f 
avoid a hated marriage, the heroine has fled to the desert. The hero’s quest for Mescal is a tireless journey through mirages and ( 
sand-storms and a descent into the depths of cafions. In a series of swift, tense scenes the drama of the wilderness is fought to a thrilling 
close. The hero, becoming a primal man, enforces the law of primal right, and then comes the calm of the oasis, the low thunder of the 








The FRUIT); GOING | MARY is 
SOME 


- DESIRE A, Senate Qeemene Ailedion C A RY SUCCESSFUL 


By Virginia Demarest By Kate Langley Bosher WIFE 
By Rex Beach 


Author of ‘‘The Silver Horde,’’ ‘‘The Barrier,’’ 
‘The Spoilers.’’ 


the “New York Herald,’ in his 


T tells the story of little orphan 
review of this book says: “A novel 


Mary Cary as she herself would 


By G. Dorset 














“ 
James L. Ford, literary critic of 
- 
-” 


which is entirely out of the common 
and will be widely read and discussed 
by avast number of men and women. 
. Both agree that the only union 
between men and women that pro- 
duces perject happiness is a spiritual 
One... dl A very unusual story and 
one of genuine interest as well.” 
HIS novel is written by an au- 


: thor with a wide reputation in 
' a particular field, who has taken an 
assumed name that the book may 
be received on its merits. A man 


and woman are forced by circum- 
stances to masquerade as husband 
and wife. The man has been pun- 
ished for a crime he did not com- 
mit. The woman, through no fault, 
has been cast off by her family. 
Comrades in misfortune, they cling 
together and learn what some will 
think the highest lesson of marriage. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 
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T is curious that a writer should 

have two _ personalities — two 
opposite sides—curious and most 
unusual. Here is Rex Beach, 
whom we know only as the author 
of splendid stories of outdoor life. 
NowW he comes before us in a new 
and surprising role as the writer 
of one of the funniest stories ever 
written. It is rollicking, gallop- 
ing, scintillating, sparkling fun 
from beginning to end—and, with- 
al. clean and sweet as a girl's fresh 
laughter. Trouble arises from the 
fact that the hero has led his 
friends to believe he is an athiete, 
when, as a matter of fact, he never 
did anything more athletic than 
lead the cheering for others. If 
you mind slang, keep away! 


Many Humorous Illustrations by Mark Fenderson 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 








unburden her heart to a sympa- 
thetic listener. ‘“ And we like her, 
really like her, and we like the 
little love story she watches and 
of which she tells us.’’— Buffalo 
Express. “One of those books 
that people read and talk about 
and quote, and that is the reason 
‘Mary Cary’ is already in a fair 
way of becoming as well known as 
Mrs. Wiggs and Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm.’’—Philadelphia Tele- 
graph. “Let’s be glad for books 
like ‘Mary Cary.’ It isn’t so 
much what Mary Cary does, how- 
ever, as what she is, bless her! 
that warms the cockles of the 
chilliest, most snugly corseted 
heart.’’"—Chicago Record-Herald. 
With Frontispiece in Color 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 





HARPER & 


BROTHERS 





HIS new novel is a narrative of 

heartbeats—wifehood through a 
woman's eyes. For the first time in 
fiction is this done—clearly, cleanly, 
truthfully. The girl grows into a 
woman and the woman becomes a 
wife amid the surroundings we all 
know. She tells us exactly what her 
struggle was. And she was first of 
alla poor little stenographer in New 
York. It is a thrilling life expert- 
ence from first to last. “An ex- 
traordinary story,. . . the tale of 
this woman’s life, who began as a 
typewriter and passes out of sight 
as the wife of a United States sena- 
tor. However you take it, the book 
is of first-class interest as a piece of 
work, As to its content—it is un- 
usual also. but as human and under- 
standable as the assorted Americans 
you meet on the trolley-car.” 
—New York Evening Sun, Aug. 27. 


Four Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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Write to your friends of your success in baking 
with GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. Every home in the 
land requires good bread, biscuits, rolls and pastry. 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR is the sure way to secure 


them. Always advise the use of- 


GOLD MEDAL FLourR 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO. 
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